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“ROCHELLE IN WHITE” by ROBERT BRACKMAN, A.N.A. 


JANUARY CALENDAR 


AT FIFTH AVENUE 

15th to 27th—Paintings by W. ELMER SCHOFIELD, N.A. 

Entire Month—Special exhibition of sculpture by AMERICAN ARTISTS 
AT 15 VANDERBILT AVENUE 


2nd to 13th—100 selected prints of the year 
9th to 20th—Watercolors by LEON CARROLL 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


“All That Is Sane In Art” 


15 VANDERBILT AVENUE FIFTH AVENUE at 51ist STREET 
(Grand Central Terminal) (Old Union Club Building) 
NEW YORK CITY 


~ (Open Daily, Excepting Sunday, 9:30 A. M. to 5:80 P. M.) | 
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JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & 
NUMISMATICS, INC. 


30 West 54th Street, New York 


OLD COINS AND MEDALS 
Works of Art 
EGYPTIAN - GREEK 
ROMAN - MEDIAEVAL 
and RENAISSANCE 


ARS CLASSICA, S. A. 
31, Quai du Mont Blanc 


GENEVA 
SWITZERLAND 


HRICH 


GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 


36 EAST57 STREET 
NEW YORK 


VALENTINE GALLERY 


69 East 57th Street New York 
CEZANNE 
BONNARD MATISSE 
BRAQUE MIRO 
DEGAS MODIGLIANI 
DERAIN PICASSO 
DUFY' RENOIR - 
LAUTREC ROUSSEAU 
LEGER SEURAT 
LURCAT VAN GOGH 


MORTON GALLERIES 


130 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
Recent Oils & Watercolors 


By 
FRANK WALLIS 
January 8 through 22 





Chester H. Johnson 
Galleries 


410 South Michigan Avenue 
Second Floor, Fine Arts Bldg. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 





DELPHIC STUDIOS 
Exhibition of Drawings 
B 
ART. YOUNG 
9 East 57th Street, New York 
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A Portentous Project 
Pity Uncle Sam! For the first time in 
his life he has recognized that artists live 


and work in the United States, and straight-. 


way he finds himself in the midst of a hub- 
bub calculated to make the old man deaf. 
Are there artists in America? Uncle Sam 
is ready to take an oath that there are. 
They have plenty of vigor, too. That ought 
to please Uncle Sam, because he has be- 
come very understanding, very thoughtful 
and very tolerant in the last four years. If 
the artists of America can raise such an 
obstreperous row when he offers to give 
work to some of them, perhaps there is 
something worthy of boosting, after all. 
Maybe a few masters can be garnered in. 
Whistler was always in a fight, and hun- 
dreds of others famous in art history wore 
chips on their shoulders habitually. And as 
for energy, look at Leonardo da Vinci, at 
Titian, at Rembrandt, who had the strength 
to work constantly and prodigiously. 

Perhaps the complaints and accusations 
were inevitable. If it had been the intention 
of the Civil Works Administration (C. W. 
A.), through its newly organized Public 
Works of Art Project (P. W. A. P.), 
simply to extend relief to the needy artists 
of America, there would have been little 
room for controversy. Artists in need simply 
would have presented themselves to the re- 
gional offices, established their right to be 
called artists, and have been put to work 
decorating public buildings. However, the 
instructions from Washington were specific. 
Artists, sculptors and craftsmen to the num- 
ber of 2,500 were to be put to work, and 
the regional directors were instructed as 
follows: 

“We want to make it clear to the artists 
whom you employ that they are not on re- 
lief, and that, while we are employing them 
because they need the work, they are em- 
ployed to do work which the government 
regards as worthy of their hire. I think 
we ought all to remember that we are put- 
ting ARTISTS to work. The success of 
the project is going to be judged by the 
results the artists produce.” 

In other words, Uncle Sam wanted to 
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600 Madison Ave. New York City 
(at 57th Street) 
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New York 
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WANTED: 


SUBJECTS: 


liven things up in the world of artists by 
disbursing money for some real works of 
art, and not for relief. Perhaps, though he 
had neglected art all his life, he had been 
doing a lot of thinking. Perhaps he had 
heard of the “American Wave” and it had 
reached his ears that American artists could 
paint ‘as good pictures, make as good sculp- 
ture and turn out as good craft work as any 
artists in the world. Perhaps there was 
an element of curiosity in the P. W. A. 
project, and Uncle Sam was trying to find 
out if Americans really could decorate pub- 
lic buildings with good art. 

But who was to decide what was good art 
and what artists were worthy of being given 
the chance to produce it? Somebody, mani- 
festly, had to sit in judgment. This led to 
the trouble. Hardly was the announcement 
out than conservative art bodies began to 
accuse the government of favoring the 
modernists by placing their partisans pre- 
ponderatingly on the regional committees. 
Then, a little later, after hundreds of artists 
had been employed and other hundreds had 
been rejected, individuals began to complain 
that they were discriminated against. There 
és nothing strange about that. There ts not 
an artist who paints or a sculptor who 
models who does not feel in his heart that 
his work is worthy of recognition. It would 
be a sick art world if he didn’t. There 
would be a constitutional lack of vitality. 

It is too early to, ascertain whether there 
exists a featherweight of advantage for the 
so-called moderns over the conservatives. 
We must accept the word of Forbes Wat- 
son, technical head of the project, when he 
wrote to Helen Appleton Read, art editor 
of the Brooklyn Eagle: 


_TWO MINIATURES BY 
CHARLES FRASER 


ALLAN BELIN and WIFE 


of South Carolina 


Oval portraits about 6" by 4’. 
in dress of Revolutionary Officer. 


Descendents wish to obtain these miniatures or 
authentic information as to present ownership. 


Address “Miniatures,” Art Digest 


116 EAST 59th STREET, NEW YORK 
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“I wish you would drive it into the head 
of every artist you meet that this work is 
going to be carried out with absolute im- 
partiality; from the top to the bottom of 
the organization there is no inclination to 
employ an artist because he is what you 
and I once called ‘modern’ or because he 
is ‘academic.’ We are trying to put as many 
artists to work as we are permitted to. 
... The response already received from the 
16 different regions has been inspiring. . . . 

“I think that every one of us who has at 
heart the development of American art and 
the American artist will realize that the 
success of this project must finally rest 
upon the capacity of the American artist 
to show as much imagination in working 
on this project as the government has shown 
in initiating it. It is distinctly up to the 
artist, in my opinion, and if he is going 
to be side-tracked by stupidly little ob- 
jections to some technical point in the way 
the project is run, why that’s just too bad.” 

Whether any faction has a grievance, or 
whether any individual has a just complaint, 
will remain to be seen. After the work is 
completed, on Feb, 15, the American public 
will evaluate the enterprise. Undoubtedly 
mistakes will have been made. Undoubtedly 
some favored artists will produce work in- 
ferior to what could have been created by 
artists who were excluded. That, however, 
will not be of first importance. 

The momentous thing is that the United 
States government, for the first time in his- 
tory, has given formal recognition to Ameri- 
can art. The situation is full of portent. 
The 2,500 artists who will work on the 
decoration of public buildings in scores of 
American cities will do the best they can. 
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And it may be that the public will be so 
stirred that the C. W. A. project will mark 
the real beginning of such an art movement 
in America as we have all been dreaming 
about. 


Association News 


The first issue of Association News made 
its appcarance on Dec. 15. This magazine 
is the official publication of the National 
Association of Artists and Drawing Material 
Dealers and is intended to-reach every one 
engaged in the industry. 

The magasine’s policy is incorporated in 
the cditorial statement which says: “Asso- 
ciation News should be a powerful factor 
in creating harmony and a feeling of help- 
ful co-operation among the many branches 
of this important business throughout the 
country. Its place is unique, supplying as tt 
does a need which has never before been 
filled.” 

The current number contains the complete 
text of the Artists and Drawing Material 
Dealers Code under the N.R.A.; a record 
of the activities of the first annual con- 
vention of the National Association; the 
association platform; various news items 
and a department conducted by a legendary 
figure, Lapis Lazuli, in which strong doses 
of common sense are imparted in sugar- 
coated form. 

Membership in the National Association 
is invited. The dues are $10 a year, includ- 
ing the magazine. The association’s future 
activities depend upon the co-operation it 
gets from every member of the industry. 
This support is vital both to the industry 
and the consumer. The address of the asso- 
ciation is 138 Fulton St., New York. 
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Volume VIII 


Two hundred years ago the Scotch traders 
invaded Canada, a hardy venturesome lot. At 
present Canada is being invaded by a Scottish 
horde of a different kind—the Royal Scottish 
Society of Painters in Water Colors, which is 
sending a circuit exhibition throughout differ- 
ent Canadian cities. The current show is be- 
ing held at Winnipeg, and from there it con- 
tinues to Saskatoon, Edmonton, Vancouver, 
Regina, Montreal and several other centers. 

Unlike their novelized ancestors, whose wea- 
pons were the claymore and the dirk and whose 
sweetest music was the hellish whine of the 
bagpipe, these painters, according to Marius 
Barbeau of the National Museum of Ottowa, 
where the show just closed, are “highly civil- 
ied gentlemen travelling abroad with brush 
and water colors and delicately sketching their 
Passing fantasies.” 

“Aesthetes to the finger tips,” continues Mr. 
Barbeau, “they excel the Latins for refine- 
ment, and like Hannibal they have fallen to 
the lure of Capua. Their native distinction 
and restraint keeps them from lapsing into 
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“Four on a Beach,” by Russell Flint. 


vations. Most of them, out of seeming con- 
servatism, still tread the paths long since dis- 
covered by French and English forerunners 
abroad. If their native impulses at times still 
brood within, they are held in check. Unlike 
the Canadians, who have recently loosened up 
when confronted with wild scenery, they have 
not faced their own Highlands or sea coasts 
with the drunken vitality of a Burns or the 
swagger of a Walter Scott.” 

In reviewing the pictures Barbeau said: 
“Nowhere does the eye meet with the an- 
ticipated ruggedness in design and scenery, no- 
where do the depicted folk and attire belong 
to the Rob Roy tribe once immortalized in 
literature. All we see here is mildness and 
gentility, and a refinement which might seem 
a bit old-fashioned. Loch Lomond itself has 
lost its melancholy; it is sentimental, like the 
English moors, or mildly pastoral like the 
Barbizon landscapes of sunny France. Instead 
of the North Sea winds, it is the Gulf Stream 
that sweeps over both scenery and people. 

“Once we have realized that the Scottish 


Vulgarity, as also from taking risks with inno- ' water-colourists are not primarily Celtic in 


European Editor 


SUZANNE CIOLKOWSKI 
26 rue Jacob, Paris 
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their outlook and technique, we open the 
door upon an exotic world of much refinement 
and delicacy. For these painters know all the 
secrets beyond its confessed boundaries. Tra- 
dition as handed down to them by their Eng- 
lish masters is still the law; which does not 
mean that their art lacks in diversity. Several 
strands from the past run through the fabric 
of the whole exhibition. It is fascinating to 
unravel! them. Now that we look closely at 
those pictures, we find delight in their pervad- 
ing quality and beauty.” 

With such Scotch names as MacNab, Hardie, 
Cowie, MacPherson and MacBride, the exhibi- 
tion is consistently conservative. However, 
there are two abstract landscapes by Scott 
Irvine, of which Barbeau said: “They trans- 
port us into the realm of fantasy, perhaps 
akin to those of Maeterlinck and Debussy. 
There may be a touch of artificiality in the 
flat tones dividing the pictures into zones as 
it were, yet they show an awareness of vital 
things in art which is gratifying in an exhibi- 
tion so completely academic. Here the canny 

[Continued on page 10] 
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Miilions of words have been written criti- 
cising the “man in the street” for his famous 
phrase, “I don’t know anything about art, 
but I know what I like.” 

The fact that he pays the rent for the 
artist’s studio is lost sight of. And the artist 
keeps on wondering why the market for his 
canvases continues to shrink. 

Comes now a champion to tilt in defense 
of the humble layman. Writing in response 
to an article in Tue Art Dicest in which 
the sales made at the National Academy of 
Design were contrasted adversely with those 
at the Royal Academy, London, F. J. Schaible, 
Los Angeles artist, states that his views on 
this condition are quite dffierent from those of 
the average artist. 

“AllyT hear is that the public does not 
appreciate art,” he states. “I think that this 
is insulting the public without cause. From 
my point of view, the reason the American 
public does not buy the art offered to them 
is because of the pseudo-intelligensia art 
juries, the self-appointed geniuses—‘spinster se- 
lections’ and friendship awards. Let us tear 
the mask aside and see what is back of it. 

“First, let us analyze the character of the 
Old World and the New. In Europe the people 
are accustomed to being led, to accepting what 
their leaders put before them. Anything that 
has the name ‘Royal’ attached to it is ac- 
cepted without question as final by the public; 
nobody wou!d dare question the integrity of 
a judgment coming from the Royal Academy. 
The name ‘Royal’ is sufficient to inspire awe 
and reverence, and so the people of the Old 
World, especially in England, will buy any- 
thing so long as it comes from the Royal 
Academy. 

“As for the willingness to buy art, people 
all over the world are glad to have art in 
their homes. However, in the United States 
we are dealing with a different public char- 
acter. The average American is not accus- 
tomed to being led and the prefix ‘Royal’ 
or any other imposing name has no effect 
on his mind. When the American buys some- 
thing, he wants to select it himself, and he 
must be convinced that he is getting his 
money’s worth. To get that conviction, he 
must like the article. He can’t like it unless 
it appeals to him. 

“Now all the American art juries together 
cannot make an average American buy a piece 
of art if he does not like it, and anyone who 
ever intelligently observed the public in a mu- 
seum analyzing the various pieces of art on 
exhibition knows at a single glance why they 
are not buying anything. So, Mr. Artist, 
do not be so sarcastic about the stupidity of 
the American public. I am afraid that the 
American knows what he wants, and if he 
can’t see it he won’t buy it. 

“Before a sale can be made, there are two 
important factors to be considered—the size 
of the art object and the price. In both 
cases the majority of artists lack proper 
judgment; they do not devote enough time 
to consider necessary requirements that are 
of the utmost importance in the American 
home. 

“Where is the average American home that 
has rooms to accommodate a painting larger 
than 20 by 24. And in going through an 
exhibition we will find probably a few that 
are the above size or smaller; all the rest 
are 30 by 34 or larger. The latter size looks 
appropriate only in an exceptionally large room, 
or in a rich man’s mansion. 

“Now the artist will claim that it is the 
mansion he intended his painting for, hence 


the big size, and furthermore, he will con- 
tend that the owner of a mansion can afford 
to buy it. He is right in his conception, but 
wrong in his expectation. The owner of a 
mansion, in most cases, lives in his favorite 
club, his wife is either in Reno or Paris and 
the servants take care of the home, while 
the children, if any, are at a training school. 
Now who of this family is going to bother 
going to a gallery to pick out a painting and 
buy it? For whom? For what purpose? So 
the average artist is dependent upon the aver- 
age American to buy his goods, and the 
average American lives either in an apart- 
ment, a flat or a bungalow. Whichever it be, 
the rooms are about the same size and any 
painting 30 by 34, or over, is too large to 
fit the walls of such a home and, therefore, 
is out of place. 

“Now the average American loves art and 
likes to have it in his home, but it must 
fit, and so the only choice he has is to buy 
lithographs, which generally are 20 by 24, 
or smalier. That I am right is proven by 
the fact that almost every average American 
home has one or two lithographs on its walls, 
and then, of course, the price of a lithograph 
is within reach, while the price of any paint- 
ing in an exhibition represents everything but 
cemmon sense. 

“Commercial rules are subject to competi- 
tion, demand, prices and general business con- 
ditions. How many artists pay attention to 
those requirements? ‘They excuse themselves 
with that age-old hypocritical expression, ‘I 
am an artist and not a business man,’ yet, 
at the same time, they expect the same re- 
sults that are obtained by a trained and effi- 
cient business man. In other words, they would 
like to get something without effort, and blame 
the public for not getting it. 

“Another very important factor which cre- 
ates misunderstanding between the public and 
artists in connection with the price and value 
of an art object is the stupid bragging of 
artists regarding the prices they receive for 
their work. What they attempt to create is 
an impression of seif-impcrtance, little realiz- 
ing that they hurt themselves far more than 
if they would admit the facts. For instance, 
I hear that well-sounding expression only too 
often, ‘I sold one painting for $1,500, an- 
other for $1,800, another for $500, etc.” How 
good the artist must feel when all those sums 
roll over his tongue. His chest expands every 
time he adds a few hundred dollars to his 
imaginary prices, and he reasons that the pros- 
pective buyer wouldn’t dare offer him less than 
$100 for a piece of his work. What he really 
accomplishes is that the prospect gets scared 
and goes home figuring, ‘Those artists make 
more money than I do. Why should I help 
them, and—besides—I cannot afford to pay 
$800 for a painting.’ And so the buyer has 
no painting and the artist has ne money. 

The buyer accuses the artist of being un- 
reasonable in his prices and the artist accuses 
the buyer of not appreciating art. Now the 
comic part of the whole situation is this: 
If the buyer would listen to the artist’s imagi- 
nary prices and then offer a ten dollar bill 
for the whole studio, the artist would fall on 
his neck and throw in his coffee pot for 
good measure. 

“There are two sides to every story and 
the public is not half ag guilty as the artists 
would like to make out. I believe a general 
forum on this subjecy would bring many in- 
teresting propositions to light.” 

[Mr. Schaible suggests a “general forum 
on this subject.’ Tue Art DicEst invites 
expressions in such a “forum.” ] 


Our Romanticism 


Boris Aronson, Sidney Laufman, Charles 
Logasa, Paul Mommer, Elliot Orr, Eugene 
Higgins and Jacques Zucker, whose paintings 
comprise the 24 full-page reproductions in the 
forthcoming book, “Towards Romanticism” by 
Marchal E. Landgren (Boston; Bruce Hum- 
phries, Inc.; $3.00), are exhibiting the original 
works at the Mellon Galleries in Philadelphia 
until Jan. 16. 

“Towards Romanticism” is said to be the 
first attempt to define clearly the many in- 
fluences in American art, and the develop- 
ment of an American tradition in painting. 
Mr. Landgren sees this tradition as funda- 
mentally romantic with its beginnings found in 
the expressions of Albert Ryder and Robert 
Loftin Newman (whom he considers the two 
outstanding painters in American art) and 
having its continuation in the creations of 
the contemporary artists aforementioned. 

The author makes a plea for an under- 
standing of “the indispensable subjective ele- 
ment, of the purely personal background of 
the painter.” In reviewing present-day in- 
fluences, he finds that much of “the current 
confusion has risen around the many impor- 
tant contributions of the painters of Latin 
temperament who, especially, need to be sym- 
pathetically studied as individuals of complex 
backgrounds and unique response mechanisms.” 
Mr. Landgren feels that in the past the Ameri- 


‘can emphasis on intellectual development and 


“all the chilled analysis which this implies” 
allowed one to see only the objective side of 
the artist’s work. With a new concern for 
subjective values, he envisages a “new clarity, 
a welcome orderliness, in contrast to the chaos 
of earlier discussions of modern American art.” 

Robert Loftin Newman, ranked by Mr. 
Landgren with Ryder, was born in Richmond, 
Va., in 1816, and went with his parents to 
Tennessee. In 1850 he sailed for Europe, in- 
tending to study at Diisseldorf. He got no 
further than Paris, where he became Couture’s 
pupil. He returned to Tennessee, but in 1854 
went back to Paris, where William Morris 
Hunt introduced him to Millet. In 1882, 
and subsequently, he was domiciled at Bar- 
bizon, in the Forest of Fontainbleau. ‘He has 
been called “the American Diaz” on account 
of his poetic coloring. 





Wellesley Gets Antioch Mosaic 


A piece of Hellenistic mosaic, dated about 
the first century A. D., has been presented 
to the Farnsworth Museum. of Wellesley Col- 
lege in appreciation of the excellent work which 
Professor Alexander Campbell has done on the 
archeological expedition to Antioch-on-Orontes 
in Syria, sponsored by Princeton University, 
the Baltimore Museum, the Worcester Museum 
and the Louvre. 

The complete mosaic, which was dug up in 
the so-called “Atrium Villa,” contains four 
mythological scenes depicting a Hercules, a 
dancing girl, Bacchus and the Judgment of 
Paris. The Wellesley acquisition is a section 
of ornamental border which originally belonged 
to the scene of the “Judgment of Paris” in the 
Louvre. It measures 6 feet 114 inches by 2 
feet 5 inches and the style of the ornament is 
said to be characteristic of the school of Per- 
gamum. 

Professor Campbell was recently promoted 
from the office of assistant field director to di- 
rector in chief of the expedition. At the end 
of the current semester at Wellesley, where 
he has been lecturing on ancient art, he will 
return to Antioch for the third year ot dig- 
ging. 
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n Wanted: Arrogance 
Charles Looking forward to the coming exhibition 
Eugene of British Art at Burlington House, Frank 
intings Rutter of the London Sunday Times hopes that 
in the one result of this great showing will be to 
m” by persuade “our fellow countrymen to pay more 
Hum- attention to good English paintings, and less 
original attention to the bad foreign paintings so ex- 
delphia tensively imported from abroad”—proving 
once more that England and America have 
be the more than just language in common. 
ny in- Mr. Rutter continues: “If we neglect our 
evelop- best painters ourselves, we can hardly be sur- 
\inting. prised that people in other lands have a poor 
funda- opinion of English painting generally. Our 
und in showmanship of nineteenth century British art 
Robert has been deplorable. With our fatal talent 
ne two for getting hold of the wrong end of the stick, 
) and we take foreigners to the Tate Gallery to see 
ons of the pictures of Millais and Holman Hunt, 


d. when we ought to be showing them the work 








under- of Alfred Stevens, Cotman and William Etty. 
ve ele- Etty, in particular, has been shamefully neg- 
und of lected... . 
ay in- “Tt is certainly not too much to claim Etty 
current to have been a forerunner of the figure paint- 
impor- ings of Corot, Courbet, and even Renoir. 
Latin Robert Adams had an immense influence on 
e sym- French design of the First Empire; but French- 
omplex men do not acknowledge this very readily, 
nisms.” and most Englishmen are too ignorant or too 
Ameri- indolent to press their claims. It is the same 
nt and with our painters. We shout aloud about 
mplies” French influence on our own work, but appear 
side of terrified to suggest that any English art has 
smn for had any influence abroad. It is time we 
clarity, changed our ways ana became a little mere 
> chaos arrogant about our art.” 
n art.” 
Mr. “ss 
oe Were You There, Charlie?’ 
nts to Witty passages of arms between famous 
pe, in- artists dot the pages of art history. One of 
got no the most pungent of these has to do with 
yuture’s the time when Joseph Pennell criticised the 
n 1854 work of George Bellows and was stopped by 
Morris Bellows’ rebuttal. ‘Lhese two artists were 
1882, rivals in the media of lithography and etch- 
t Bar- ing but their expressions were as far apart 
He has as the poles—Pennell’s penchant being for 
uccount the graceful forms of architecture and for the 
busy marts of commerce; Bellows had a marked 
zest for the more dramatic scenes of life. 
3 When Bellows published his sensational 
osalc lithograph of “The Execution of Edith Cavell” 
about shortly after the war, Pennell for some rea- 
esented son took offense and remarked that Bellows 
xy Col- “should not have painted the English woman 
: which on her way to execution, as he was not there!” 
on the To which Bellows made the classic reply: 
Drontes “It is true that I was not present at the 
versity, execution of Miss Cavell, but I have never 
fuseum heard that Leonardo Da Vinci had a ticket 
; of admission to the Last Supper, either.” 
, up in 
s four z 
ules, a Louvre Honors American 
ent of Mary J. Coulter, who resides in Santa Bar- 
section bara, is the third living American artist and 
elonged the first American woman to be signally hon- 
in the ored by the print department of the Louvre, 
s by 2 known as “Chalcographie du Louvre,” which 
nent is has acquired three of her dry-points and one 
of Per- blockprint for its permanent collection—a collec- 
tion founded in 1694 and containing the work 
omoted of some of the greatest etchers of the ages. 
- to di- _Miss Coulter is represented in many collec- 
he end tions in this country and Europe. The Met- 
where ropolitan Museum, the Art Institute of Chi- 
he will cago, the Fogg Museum, and the Library of 
ot dig- Congress are a few of the American public 


galleries which have examples of her work. 
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William Sloane Coffin Dead at Age of 54 


For the second time in a little more than 
two years, death has brought a vacancy in the 
presidency of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. William Sloane Coffin, successor of 
Robert W. De Forest, died suddenly at his 
home in New York on Dec. 16, at the age 
of 54. A liberal and intelligent leader, Mr. 
Coffin had in his comparatively brief period 
in this office inaugurated numerous far-reach- 
ing plans, auguring well for the future de- 
velopment of the great institution. His powerful 
civic pride had caused him to turn his un- 
doubted ability from the more personal channels 
of private business. He was a president well 
fitted to head the Metropolitan Museum in 
these days of financial difficulties. 

The New York Times tells how he was 
stricken. On the morning of the 16th Mr. 
Coffin went to the museum after transacting 
some business in his office, as was his cus- 
tom. At the museum he had luncheon in the 
directors’ luncheon room in the basement. His 
associates state that he appeared to be in good 
health. Afterwards he left the museum with 
Mr. Herbert E. Winlock, the Dae Out- 
side the front door Mr. Coffin fell to the 
pavement. Assisted to his feet by a park 
policeman, he drove home and retired to rest 
in his room. A short time later Mrs. Coffin 
entered his room to remind him of an after- 
noon engagement. She found him lying on 
the bed apparently unconscious. Physicians 
were summoned, only to pronounce him dead. 

Mr. Coffin, who in private business was 
vice-president and a director of the firm of 
W. & J. Sloane, had been actively interested 
in the work of the museum for a long period. 
He became a fellow for life in 1921, and was 
elected a trustee in 1924. Following the resig- 
nation of Elihu Root in 1931, he became first 
vice-president of the board of trustees. On 
Dec. 22, 1931, he was elected president of the 
museum, succeeding Mr. De Forest. The day 
after his appointment he approved the ac- 
ceptance of the art collection of the late Col. | 
Michael Friedsam and started plans to popu- | 
larize the museum and transform it from an 
aloof institution into a gallery of art which 
the common man would not fear to enter. 

In an address last year Mr. Coffin made 
this significant statement: “The museum | 
started off as a rich man’s club, where art 
patrons could keep their collections, but with 
the passage of years the conception of the 
museum has changed and now it is doing its 
best to serve the city.” He contended that 
art is “a perfectly natural self-expression, un- 
derstandable by every man, woman and child 
who has a real opportunity to appreciate it.” 
Answering certain critics, he denied that his 
policies of humanizing the museum were lower- 
ing its standards. 

Among his innovations were plans for special 
collections of prints, china and lace. He also 
desired a room set aside where “groups of 
collectors might meet with members of our 
staff and develop real knowledge of their hob- 
bies and have a good time while they are 
learning.” He urged that public school teach- 
ers be given adequate opportunities to study 
art at the museum, and the members of the 
museum staff be sent to the schools to in- 
struct the children. Under his direction three 
loan exhibitions were sent to neighborhood 
houses in the city as a preliminary study for 
the establishment of branch museums. 

Mr. Coffin had the respect and admiration 
of all his associates. Mr. Winlock, who took 
up his duties as director shortly after Mr. 
Coffin became president, says of his colleague: 











William Sloane Coffin. 


“No person could have put such life into 
an organization as he did when; he took over 
the presidency of the museum. He had the 
affection and absolute loyalty of every person 
in its employ. Coming into the directorship 
of the museum, an entirely strange job, I 
could not have received from any one more 
kindly and intelligent treatment than I re- 
ceived from Mr. Coffin. In fact, because of 
his help there were few difficulties.” 

The New York Herald Tribune paid this 
editorial tribute: “Though he has been cut 
off in his prime, William Sloane Coffin leaves 
behind him the record of a singularly full- 
rounded life, rich in service to his fellow men. 
... All his brave ideas, all his sane liberalism, 
was somehow brought to a focus when, two 
years ago, he was elected president of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. From the start 
he showed that he took the opportunities of 
his office to be those of a warm, humanizing 
influence. He was not content to preside 
over an institution. Rather he governed an 
agency for the enkindling of the citizens. He 
would have nothing pedantic, nothing chilling 
and as little as possible ‘official? about the 
great building in Central Park. He would 
make it a welcoming and inspiriting place, 
friendly, gracious, a source of pleasure to which 
every one might resort with complete con- 
fidence in its will to serve.” 

The New York Times said editorially: “The 
sudden death of Mr. Coffin is a shock to this 
community to which he gave in his too short 
life such varied, intelligent, diligent and dis- 
tinguished service. In another country he 
might have been knighted for it; but though 
he could not be here, he died, nevertheless, 
‘a gallant knight,’ if not with sword in hand, 
as Marmion, fighting for kis country, yet in 
as selfless a devotion to it and especially to 
this city, where he was born. His presi- 
dency of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
stands first among his voluntary activities for 
the public welfare. It will be a proud memory 
of this institution that he spent the last 
hours of his life under its roof. The ambition 
of his last years was to make -it an effective 
force for culture in the city, state and nation. 
One of his last utterances was to the effect 
that there is now plenty of leisure for culture, 
but as yet little culture in leisure.” 
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Mrs. Barney’s Art Being Given to Museums 





“Queen Elizabeth,” a Poster Sketch by Alice Barney. 


Alice Pike Barney, daughter of Samuel Pike 
of New York and widow of Albert Clifford 
Barney, millionaire financier of Dayton, Ohio, 
was during her lifetime a woman of many 
achievements and interests. She was a painter, 
writer, theatrical producer, social worker, phil- 
anthropist and art collector. 

Mrs. Barney studied painting with James 
McNeill Whistler, Henner and Carolus Durand. 
Her portrait of Whistler received his whole- 

_ hearted commendation and it has been used 
as a frontispiece in various books on Whistler. 

Mrs. Barney wrote and produced many plays 
and pageants in Washington, where she made 
her home. Among these was “The Dream of 
Queen Elizabeth.” For publicity purposes Mrs. 
Barney made the sketch of Queen Elizabeth 
herewith reproduced. It is said to be a syn- 
thesis of many descriptions and pictures of the 
“Virgin Queen,” who, like the Red Queen in 


“Alice in Wonderland,” was known to be 


quick with the command of “Off with his 
head” when anything displeased her. This trait 
_ can well be discerned from Mrs. Barney’s 
picture. 


In Mrs. Barney’s memory, shortly after her 
death, her daughters, Netalie Clifford Barney 
and Mme. Laura Dreyfus Barney, decided to 
distribute the many valuable works of art she 
had collected among museums and colleges 


throughout the country. The distribution of 





the estate began early this year, but is not 
yet complete so far as paintings are concerned, 
and any worthy gallery, no matter how small, 
which may be interested in having a loan of 
several pictures, may ccmmunicate with Wil- 
liam Elderkin Huntington at 2306 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Washington, D. C., and have its 
request seriously considered. 

A very large collection of antique furnish- 
ings, both Spanish and Italian, and many rare 
church pieces, including part of an ancient 
altar complete with tabernacle, have been sent 
to the Dayton Art Institute. In addition to 
this about forty paintings, many by Mrs, 
Barney herself, among which are portraits of 
Henry M. Stanley, famous explorer, and Mrs. 
Leslie Carter, were also sent to Dayton. 

Portraits of Whistler and G. K. Chesterton 
are in the collection placed in the Los Angeles 
Museum. Still other groups of paintings, 
either given or lent to institutions in Washing- 
ton, are those in the National Gallery of Art, 
the Smithsonian Institution, the Corcoran Gal- 
lery, Howard University and the Folger Shakes- 
pearean Library. The latter institution received 
the portrait of Queen Elizabeth, as well as 
several pieces of Elizabethan furniture. Sub- 
ject to the approval of Cass Gilbert, a very 
large picture by the Dutch painter Van Lerius 
has been offered Mr. David Lynn, architect of 
the Capitol, as a gift to be placed in the 


The C. W. A, Project 


The C. W. A. art project, holding out its 
promise of relief to so many hard-pressed 
American artists, continues to fill the center 
of the stage in art circles. Despite the contro- 
versy which has broken out between the dif- 
ferent art factions, it is apparent that much 
progress is being made. From all sections of 
the country letters commending the work of 
President Roosevelt’s relief administration have 
come to Tue Arr Dicrsr from artists whose 
commissions from the government kindle the 
first glimmer of hope in years. 

While the beginning of actual work on 
commissions has silenced to a great extent 
the bickering between the moderns and con- 
servatives, there are yet numerous controversial 
angles to be smoothed out. Chief of these 
is the arbitrary closing date of Feb. 15 for 
the commissions. Powerful argument has been 
brought against this point on the ground that 
the time limit is too short to allow anything 
worth while to be accomplished. 

The New York Sun, replying editorially to 
Dr. Rexford G. Tugwell’s statement that when 
the experiment is finished it may be neces- 
sary to whitewash a lot of walls and tear down 
a lot of statues, but that the object is “to 
salvage the good things that may be made,’ 
asks the question: “But will there be anything 
to salvage, considering that the appropriation 
ends on Feb. 15, and there is no official 
indication that it is to be renewed? There 
may be those nimble enough of mind and 
hand to accomplish something worth while in 
that limited time, but it is doubtful. Or- 
dinarily the period would be scant enough for 
the turning out of the preliminary sketches 
and studies for anything worthy of a place 
on the walls of a monumental government 
building. Does the Administration think that 
the production of murals is a paperhanger’s 
job?” 

The difficulties under which the regional 
chairmen are obliged to labor are told by Jo- 
seph A. Danysh, critic of the San Francisco 
Argonaut, in his recital of the work of Dr. 
Walter Heil, chairman for northern California. 
When Dr. Heil received a telegram from the 
Federal Works of Art Board asking him to 
employ sixty artists immediately at salaries 
ranging from $25 to $40 a week, he under- 
took the difficult task with all his character- 
istic initiative and intelligence. By the end 
of the first day the director and his assis- 
tants “had already interviewed most of the 
deserving artists of this region,” giving them 
specific tasks so that their names might go on 
the payroll without further delay. 

“But,” says Mr. Danysh, “since the first 
notice of the plan, even greater complications 
have beset the director’s course. If the dis- 
tribution of jobs were purely a relief matter, 
as it was first supposed to be, finding the 
neediest artists were a relatively simple mat- 
ter.... But later information, in the form 
of a telegram from the Washington head- 
quarters of the board, informs Dr. Heil that 
the Federal Art Works is in no sense to be 
construed as a relief measure, but on the 
contrary is an effort to establish the American 

[Continued on next page] 






































Library of Congress or, perhaps, in the new 
Supreme Court building, of which Mr. Gilbert 
is the architect. 

Other museums profiting by gifts from the 
Alice Pike Barney collection are the Brooklyn 
Museum, the Hispanic Museum of New York, 
the Metropolitan Museum, the Delgado Mu- 
seum in New Orleans, the Fine Arts Club of 
Little Rock, Ark., and the Springville Art As- 
sociation at Springville, Utah. 
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artist as a vital element in the national con- 

sciousness and to employ the best artists in 

America in producing outstanding public works. 

It is the board’s contention that the existing 

relief organizations throughout the country 

minister to all classes including the artists, 
and that the really needy can go to these 
for aid, while the Federal Art Works appropria- 
tions shall stand as a challenge to American 
artists to produce works equal in artistic merit 
This permanent aspect is where the chief 
complications of administration will come in, 
according to Mr. Danysh. “Culturally,” he 
says, “this latter interpretation seems a much 
more important one than the original idea of 
mere class relief. Practically, however, it 
places complications in the administration of 
these funds that are truly baffling. It makes 
of the regional committee, in a sense, virtual 
dictators of art values—it changes the rela- 
tively simple problem of money for the needi- 
est, to the infinitely involved one of money 
for the best artists. Fair play is difficult to 
define in such an undefinable sphere as art, 
but one can feel certain that any project that 
can stimulate such intense public interest as 
the Federal Works of Art plan has done, will 
have fair play as one of its primary motives. 

“But the artists themselves face considerable 
responsibility. What they do with these projects 
will determine in a large measure whether the 
artist of today is a man capable of successfully 
meeting a professional emergency, or a dreamer 
remote from the practical demands of his 
vocation. Whether or not the Federal Art 
Board will be perpetuated will depend almost 
entirely upon the artists and their ability to 
produce in a concerted effort works that will 
justify the expenditure of government money. 
Already in the East controversies have arisen 
among artists and art groups, each plying their 
petty prejudices, seeking only their own gain 
to the obscuration of the value of the whole 
design. At this distance we can see the fu- 
tility of such brawls—the whole plan is still 
an experiment, and a unique and valuable one; 
let us work together and reserve our sabotage 
until the project is fully established.” 

So much emphasis has been placed on the 
mural side of the C. W. A. project that some 
of its other angles have been lost sight of— 
particularly that concerned with the print- 
makers. A statement of Mrs. Juliana Force, 
regional chairman of New York, to Charles 
Z. Offin, director of the Etchers Guild, clears 
up this point: 

“Our instructions from Washington include 
a definite program which permits us to em- 
ploy competent etchers making pictorial etch- 
ings of the American scene. The latitude of 
such matter is infinite and will take care of 
men engaged in etching, lithography and the 
various black and white mediums. Registra- 
tion of unemployed artists is being handled 
by the Civil Works Administration bureaus 
throughout the city. These registrations are 
forwarded to us daily. Please advise the etch- 
ers who are not employed that they need to 
register at one of the bureaus.” 

The following statement of Alexandrina Rob- 
ertson Harris, president of the National As- 
sociation of Women Painters and Sculptors, 
shows how strongly some of the country’s great 
national societies are backing the C. W. A. 
art project: 

» “The National Association of Women Paint- 
ers and Sculptors vigorously protests the re- 
cent newspaper articles which class it as ob- 
jecting to the committee named for carrying 
out the Civil Works Program for the relief 
of needy artists. 

“The Association feels very strongly that 
the point at issue is not control by either 
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Oklahoman Buys a Gainsborough Landscape 





“Gipsies on the March,’ by Thomas Gainsborough. 


The trend of the art market appears to be 
definitely swinging to the West, according to 
reports that have recently come to THe ArT 
Dicest. With the apparent upturn in busi- 
ness, more and more sales are being made 
to new collectors in that section, and the art 
dealers, quick to follow, are taking to heart 
Horace Greeley’s historic advice. One of the 
latest important old master sales was made 
by the Newhouse Galleries to “an Oklahoma 
collector” and involves “Gipsies on the March” 
by Thomas Gainsborough. 

William Roberts, English expert who authen- 
ticated this canvas, writes that it dates from 


Gainsborough’s later years at Bath, and was 
probably one of those which remained in his 
studio and was sold after his death to a pri- 
vate collector who retained it for many years. 
In 1760 Gainsborough was persuaded by Philip 
Thicknesse, his most influential patron, to 
move to Bath, the most fashionable watering- 
place in England. Here he soon became recog- 
nized as the most popular portrait painter in 
the land, with the exception of his rival, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. But during his fourteen 
years in Bath, Gainsborough occasionally took 
time off from painting notables to make 
sketching trips into the country. 





conservative or modern groups or factions, 
but unified action of sincere workers for a 
common end. The National Association of 
Women Painters and Sculptors has many mod- 
ernists in the ranks of its members, and con- 
siders itself a progressive open-minded organi- 
zation welcoming all points of view and in this 
spirit will co-operate in every way possible 
with the committee. 

“We commend most enthusiastically this 
movement on the part of the Government in 
helping American artists in their present plight, 
and we feel that this is the one thing to be 
considered at the present time.” 

Forbes Watson, technical director of the 
project, announces the set-up of the sixteen 
region districts together with their chairmen 
as follows: 

Francis H. Taylor of Boston—New England 
States (exclusive of the metropolitan Connecticut 
area). 

Mrs. Juliana Force, director of the Whitney 
Museum of Art, New York City—New York City 
and State and the metropolitan Connecticut and 
New Jersey area. 

Fiske Kimball, director of the Pennsylvania 
Museum of Art, Philadelphia—All Pennsylvania 
east of the Susquehanna River, Delaware and 
New Jersey (exclusive of the metropolitan New 
Jersey area). 

Duncan Phillips, director of the Phillips Me- 
morial Gallery, Washington—District of Columbia, 
Maryland and Virginia. 

J. J. Haverty, president of the High Museum 
of Art, Atlanta—Georgia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee and Florida. 

Ellsworth Woodward, director of the Isaac Del- 
gado Museum of Art, New Orleans—Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Mississippi and Alabama. 

Louis La Beaume, president of the City Art 


Museum of St. Louis—Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska 
and Iowa. 


Homer Saint-Gaudens, director of the Carnegie 
Institute of Art, Pittsburgh—All Pennsylvania 
west of the Susquehanna River, and West Vir- 


ginia. 

William Milliken, director of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art—Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and 
Michigan. 

Walter S. Brewster of Chicago—Illinois, Wis- 


consin and Minnesota. 

George H. Williamson of Denver—Colorado, Wy- 
oming, North and South Dakota. 

John S. Ankeney, director of the Dallas 
Association—Texas and Oklahoma. 

Jesse L. Nusbaum of Santa Fe—New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

Merle Armitage of Los 
California south of and 
Hot Springs. 

Walter Heil of San Francisco—All Northern 
California north of Paso Robles Hot Springs, Ne- 
vada and Utah. 

Burt Brown Barker of Portland—Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho and Montana. 


* * ~ 


Art 


Angeles—All Southern 
including Paso Robles 


Dealers Greet Roosevelt 
Dec. 26, 1933. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Executive Committee 
American Art Dealers Association at 
the annual holiday luncheon extends 
heartiest congratulations on establish- 
ment of fund for needy artists. Noth- 
ing in your remarkable administration 
in our opinion is more significant than 
this first recognition by the government 
of the fact that there ts an American 
Art. Heartiest Holiday Greetings to you. 


of the 





M. A. McDonald, President. 
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Treasures of Ancient and Renaissance Art Feature Auctions 





“Virgin and Child,” by Antonio 
Florentine (1427-1478). 


Numerous important collector’s items will 
be contained in the “combination” sale of 
furniture on the afternoon sessions of Jan. 11, 
12, and 13 at the American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries, New York. Coming from 
the estates of Henry Walters, Alfred F. Seligs- 
berg and William D. N. Perrine and the firm 
of Kreuger & Toll, bankrupts, the auction will 
comprise English, Spanish, French and English 
furniture; fine Chinese, Oriental and Portu- 
guese hand-tufted rugs and carpets; Felletin 
and Brussels tapestries; point de Venise and 
point de Milan lace of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; desirable Renaissance 
bibelots; ivories; majolica and crystals. There 
is also a small group of primitive paintings. 

Among the sculptures will be several bronzes, 
including a large Barye, “Jaguar Devouring a 
Hare,” and two large Remingtons, “Broncho 
Buster” and “The Rattler.” Also in this 
medium are two Della Robbia works; a poly- 
chromed stucco bas-relief of the “Virgin and 
Child” by Antonio Rossellino (Florentine, 
1427-1478) and a Pentelic marble bas-relief, 
dating from about the second century B. C. 
Perhaps the most interesting of these examples 
of the plastic medium is a Greek bronze statu- 
ette of Alexander the Great, attributed to 


Are You Married? 


The American Academy in Rome announces 
its annual competitions for fellowships in the 
fine arts and in classical subjects. In archi- 
tecture the Katherine Edwards Gordon fellow- 
ship is to be awarded; in landscape architec- 
ture the Garden Club fellowship; in painting 
the Jacob H. Lazarus fellowship; in musical 
composition the Walter Damrosch fellowship 
and in classical studies the Jessie Benedict 
Carter fellowship. 

In fine arts the competitions are open to 
unmarried men, not more than 30 years old, 
who are citizens of the United States. ‘ihe 
term in each subject is two years, during which 


Rossellino, 








| vista beyond. 


Lysippos or his son, Euthycrates. It is a 
beautifully modelled nude figure on a marble 
plinth. 

This little bronze from the collection of M. 
de Nelidow, Russian Ambassador to France in 
1911, was found at Constantinople and is well 
known in the iconography of the subject, the 
earlier books showing it without the lower part 
of the legs. It is probably a statuette of 
Alexander the Hunter, supposing the left hand 
to have formerly held the spear—one of the 
many replicas of the original bronze of Alex- 
ander Venator mentioned by Pliny as among 
the works of Euthycrates, son and pupil of 
Lysippos. It is illustrated and described in 
numerous books. 

The “Virgin and Child,” by Rossellino, shows 
the seated figure of the Virgin in gold brocade 
robe with traces of green and red polychrome; 
the Child, holding a dove, is resting in her 
lap. 

An “Adoration of the Shepherds” by Barend 
Van Orley (c. 1485-1542) presents the’ nude 
Child lying in the center of a group of three 
adoring angels with St. Joseph and the Madon- 
na looking on. The shepherds with the flocks 
and companicns are shown in the landscape 
Dr. W. R. Valentiner says of 


“Adoration of the Shepherds,’ by Barend Van Orley, 
Flemish (c. 1485-1542). 


this picture: “It is a characteristic and charm- 
ing work by Barend Van Orley . . . executed 
during his best middle period.” 

* 7 * 

Paintings from various European schools 
and historic American portraits of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries will appear 
in the auction of the collection of the late 
Hiram Burlingham, at the American Art As- 
sociation-Anderson Galleries, the evening of 
Jan. 11. Among these works are two by 
Charles Willson Peale—“Captain William de 
Peyster” and “Christiana Dolly de Peyster.” 
There is also a portrait of “Abraham Lincoln,” 
painted from life at Washington in 1863, by 
James Read Lambdin (1807-1889). “Sir Hen- 
ry Mocre, Governor of New York,” is one of 
only four works known by John Mare, Ameri- 
can eighteenth century painter. 

~ ~*~ * 

On the afternoon of Jan. 19, the collection 
of prehistoric finds from Carniola, excavated 
by the late Duchess Paul Friedrich of Meck- 
lenburg (née Princess Marie of Windischgratz), 
will be sold at the American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries. This 1s a remarkable col- 
lection of thousands of bronze and iron objects 
illustrating the development of civilization. 





time the winners are afforded opportunity for 
extensive travel and making contacts with 
leading European artists and scholars. The 
Grand Central Art Galleries will present a free 
membership in the galleries to the painter 
and to the sculptor who fulfils the obligations 
of the fellowship. 

Each award amounts to $1,250, with an al- 
lowance of $300 for transportation to and from 
Rome. Residence and studio are provided 
without charge at the Academy. The entries 
for competition will be received until Feb. 1. 
Circulars of information may be obtained from 
Roscoe Guernsey, Executive Secretary, Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome, 101 Park Ave., N. Y. 


Scots Invade Canada 


[Continued from page 5] 
Scotchman is willing to dance to the tune of 
modernity, and he does it without losing any 
of the inborn dignity of his race.” 

Barbeau considered Russell Flint’s water 
color, herewith reproduced, “the best picture 
in the show.” He said: 
excellent, the grace of the figures appealing, 
and the difficulties of hard-edged colours are 
solved with supreme mastery. They merge in 
each other as the shades of the rainbow. Yet 
there is no composition. The four figures 
may be cut from each other and you have four 
pictures, each as good as the other.” 
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Modernity 


At the opening of the Christmas Exhibition 
by artists of the Washington Square district 
in the Scudder School, New York, Edward 
Alden Jewell, critic of the New York Times, 
attempted to answer the question, “Why 
Modern Art?” His talk was illustrated by 
slides lent by the Metropolitan Museum. 

“Tt is trying to explain, to oneself and to 
other people, what this modern art is, that 
brings so many grey hairs to an art critic’s 
head,” said Mr. Jewell. “We have modern 
art because the world is changing rapidly all 
the while and because artists who are really 
alive to these changes feel that it is abso- 
lutely essential that they try to reflect or to 
interpret new human situations in the authentic 
idiom of the day. 

“T don’t need to remind you that momen- 
tous changes have been taking place in this 
country and in the world. Artists who ignore 
these changes are living in the past. And, 
while living in the past isn’t a criminal of- 
fevse, still it sidesteps the vital issues of the 
present and does not reflect or interpret for 
us, in terms of art, the social and spiritual 
experiences through which the world is now 
passing. When I asked Matisse to explain 
the difference between modern art and ancient 
art, he replied: ‘Modern art is the art of the 
living; ancient art is the art of the dead’— 
though by that he did not mean that ancient 
art is dead. 

“What is the difference between modernism 
and academism. Well, the answer, briefly put, 
might be something like this: True modernism 
marches in the van of its own epoch; dyed- 
in-the-wool academism drowses in the mess 
tent, warming over yesterday’s rations—and, 





if T may be quite disrespectful, making hash 
of everything. 

“Academism doesn’t necessarily mean copying 
the Old Masters. Its inspiration can be much 
more recent. The moment art ceases to be 
radical and comes to be accepted as a more 
or less respectable part of the Great Tradi- 
tion, it is taken up by the academies (which 
used to be so horrified) and thus what was, 
to begin with, the bold, free, original cry of 
pioneering artists, echoes down the corridors 
of time as the lisping, second-hand, copy- 
book”competence of often uninspired painters 
with no ideas of their own. Modernism be- 
comes ossified and original truths are standard- 
ized into yardstick formula. 

“These thorough-going academicians talk a 
great deal about tradition. You might think 
them tradition’s divinely appointed guardians, 
whereas they really are its embalmers. 

“You mustn’t think that I misprize tradi- 
tion. Tradition is a mighty force, without 
which art would be a wandering babe in the 
wood. , But there are two ways of keeping 
tradition harnessed to the service of man. So 
long as we use it as steam in the locomotive, 
that’s fine—for we’re getting somewhere. But 
when we use it as a sofa cushion, that means 
merely that we’re lying down on the job. 

“We need the art comment that is fresh 
and new. We turn eagerly to contemporary 
art, that speaks our language. That is ‘why 
modern art.’ I don’t mean by this that we 
recggnize art’s contact with a living world of 
men and women only when the artist paints 
bread-lines and lynchings, only when his theme 
is the radio or skyscrapers or aviation, only 
when he paints Communism and Fascism. It 
isn’t the actual subject chosen that counts, 
so much as the inner impulse an artist’s ap- 
proach reveals at work;—the spirit that ani- 
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mates every strcke of the brush as it goes 
about the business of translating thought and 
emotion into visible symbols whose meaning 
we can a;:prehend. 

“If we need art that reflects the tempo and 
strives to interpret the temper of the age in 
which we live, isn’t it true that the world 
of yesterday, of earlier decades and centuries, 
felt the same need and responded to the same 
effort? That is why there has always been 
modern art—since primitive man _ scratched 
pictures on the walls of his cave. What looks 
old-fashioned to us today may have been the 
last word once.” 


Mona Lisa a la Mascara 


Mona Lisa, whose beauty has charmed art 
lovers for centuries, would not even be noticed 
in Hollywood unless she had her eyelashes 
dressed up in Greta Garbo style, according 
to a certain cosmetic advertisement in current 
movie magazines. Showing da Vinci’s mys- 
terious model before and after mascara had 
been applied, a hint is dropped of what today’s 
idea of scientific pulchritude might have done 
for some of the famous beauties of the past. 

“Of course Mona Lisa had her own beauty 
tricks, those that were the fad of her day,” 
comments Helen Buchalter of the Washington 
Daily News, who feels such advertising to be 
disgustingly stupid and philistine. “Her eye- 
brows, for instance, are non-existent; like Hol- 
lywood, beauties, she shaved them off; but the 
Renaissance lady did not paint on stream line 
models. And if she used black on her lashes, 
certainly she washed it off before Leonardo 
began to paint her. Artists may bristle at 


this artistic blasphemy, but it’s worth taking 
a peek at—what the eyelash blacking does 
for those mysterious orbs.” 
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New York Criticism 


{A great deal of what is written by art 
critics consists of perfunctory accounts of 
exhibitions that fail to interest the writers. 
Now and then, when the New York critics 
present positive views, THE ArT DIGEST 
tries to epitomize them in this department.] 


The Sixteen Cities Show 


New York critics on the whole were disap- 
pointed with the exhibition of “Paintings and 
Sculpture from Sixteen American Cities” at the 
Museum of Modern Art. They found that the 
idea “should have produced a better show;” 
that it “lead to no discoveries;” and that it 
was “reminiscent of current French exemplars.” 
Margaret Breuning of the Post and Howard 
Devree of the Times, hcwever, regarded the 
show as being “stimulating,” and, unlike the 
other New York critics, found something in 
this art from beyond the bounds of Manhattan. 

The show, according to Mr. Devree, was 
“fresh and enlightening in its presentation of 
talents. It carries the spectator virtually all 
over the map of our country—even, for that 
matter, of the world, since there appear still 
to be some pretty solid chunks in the melting 
pot. About a fifth of the artists were born 
in Europe. But the melting pot seems to 
work both ways, and a good many of the 
American artists who have been citizens all 
their lives reveal in their work a persisting 
acquisitive reverence for European manners 
and masters.” 

Margaret Breuning thought that “it should 
be a chastening experience for the supposedly 
self-satisfied New Yorker to discover how much 
fresh, stimulating work is being produced out- 
side the pale of his cultural precints.” 

Calling the show “Sixteen Cities in Search 
of an Artist,’ Henry McBride of the Sun 
perceived that “the only artists that seemed 
to count are already well known.” He con- 
tinued: “Yet no one will quarrel with the idea 
of the show. The idea is excellent. Ever 
since the great war the invisible forces that 
crystalize public opinion have been more and 
more insistent upon the native quality in the 
native art, and, with a price upon this quality, 
the searchers for it have been more and more 
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rewarded within the recent years. ... Our 
aim is ‘to show Europe,’ but though we have 
not arrived there yet, we progress; and the 
present exhibition is a sign that we do. The 
fatal regularity of American training, however, 
requires some shattering before the individualist 
breaks through, and so the present exhibition 
seems strangely haunted by reflections, of ex- 
periences that have been lived throtgh in 
Paris, Berlin and New York.” 

Royal Cortissoz delivered a scathing re- 
buke in the Herald Tribune. What the 16 
cities had to say was not “of exactly thrilling 
import,” and “the brighter episodes” were “en- 
veloped in a cloud of mediocre stuff”? “In 
short,” continued Cortissoz, “there is a good 
deal reminiscent of current French exemplars 
and, to be quite blunt, there is a good deal 
in it that looks like immature, students work. 
What the sixteen cities have done has not been 
to disclose anything that is new or important, 
but to supply one more miscellany of undis- 
tinguished works with here and there a picture 
lifted above the average.” 
ee 


Davidson's Sculpture Improves 


The most interesting point observed in con- 
nection with Jo Davidson’s exhibition of sculp- 
ture at the Knoedler Galleries by Carlyle Bur- 
rows of the Herald Tribune was “the step in 
progress which it marks.” “I remember some 
war bust of his,” said Burrows, “which seemed 
like so many postage stamps, struck off in a 
hurry. In these latest works he seems to 
have worked with more deliberation, to have 
been not so much impressionistic as reflec- 
tive. ... Davidson has been interested in 
these sitters and has set forth their traits, not 
only with the cleverness by which he has al- 
ways been distinguished, but with real feeling. 
He is twice the sculptor he was before, full of 
life, as he always was, but now richer in the 
qualities of an artist.” 

“There are subtleties in Davidson’s sculpture 
that, being subtleties, do not proclaim them- 
selves,” Edward Alden Jewell wrote in the 
Times. “Understatement runs through all the 
work. It is understatement that has resulted 
from a desire to arrive at substantial plastic 
values, rather than to play with brisk futility 
on the surface.... The sculptor, while never 
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forgetting ‘likeness,’ goes far beyond mere ap- 
pearance. Facile naturalism gives place to a 
simplification in which true sculptural values 
speak the eternal language of form.” 

Henry McBride of the Sun noticed that 
visitors viewed the show “with the hushed at- 
tention that is ultimate flattery.” “Of course,” 
continued McBride, “Jo Davidson is not a 
stranger to success, but the general opinion 
agreed that he had excelled himself. The im- 
pressive list summarizes much of the most 
exalted aspiration of the day and garners it 
from widely separated fields. It gives you 
journalism, satire, high spirituality, literary 
genius, diplomacy, military and social prowess, 
astute knowledge of the world, art, sports- 
manship and, possibly, here and there some 
hints of the lost art of banking. All these 
manifestations of realized ideals are met by 
the sculptor with complete understanding and 
sympathy. It is no wonder that the people 
are awed to silence by what a sculptor can 
do and the heights to which the ambitious 
climb.” 


























* * * 


All, and More, Were Sold 


In the exhibition by Charles Baskerville, 
which has just closed at the Marie Sterner 
Galleries, not only all the water colors ex- 
hibited were sold but additional ones supplied 
from the artist’s portfolio. Additional orders, 
for decorations and screens, helped to make 
this exhibition an exceptional one in point 
of success. 

“The textures, linear arabesque and graceful 
rhythms of this decoration surpass any previ- 
ous work by Baskerville,’ said Margaret 
Breuning in the Post. “The water colors are 
a pleasing encounter, fluent, colorful and varied 
in handling to accord with the development 
of each theme. They mark an actual mile- 
stone in the artist’s production, registering out- 
put with a more serious aesthetic content than 
his merely decorative paintings. 

“These charming papers have Eastern sub- 
jects, yet their note of exotic picturesqueness 
is not the merely facile travel notes so often 
found in the portfolio of the returning traveler. 
Slight and unpretentious as they are, they 
have a concentration of design and a spon- 
taneous seizure of the essentials of place that 
many more serious works fail to secure.” 

“In interpreting scenes and types of North 
Africa in oils and water colors he employs 
delicate color with clarity and distinction,” 
wrote Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Tribune. 
“These studies are of Arab girls and soldiers, 
white robed souks of the market places and 
glimpses of Algerian landscape. In any case 
it is not so much the life quality that counts 
in his work as grace in style, the elaboration 
of fact with imagination.” 

m + * 


Untutored Art from Italy 


Mario Toppi, a young Italian peasant of 
Anticoli, near Rome, is exhibiting a group of 
paintings until Jan. 6 at the new Empire 
Galleries, which Baron Jchan von Liederstorff 
has just opened in Rockefeller Center. Like a 
few other younger artists who have exhibited 
lately, Toppi never attended an art school. 
He is of the countryside, and, according to 
the Sun, is “deeply religious, and has found, 
through his simple and keenly sensitive feeling 
for the beautiful, the same primeval ability to 
paint as that which moved those great found- 
ers of our modern art.” 

Margaret Breuning of the Post describes 
Toppi as being a painter who works with 
“naivete and simplicity.” Living in his fe- 
mote hill town he “inhabits a world which is 
curiously untouched by the hurry and mechan- 
istic ‘progress’ of contemporary living,” she 
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wrote. “Angels and saints are as real to him 
as the humble peasant folk who serve as his 
models. His tender Madonnas have been 
drawn, as those of the primitives, from the 
gentle, compassionate mothers of his village. 
The shepherds and their flocks on the hills 
about him have been familiar from his child- 
hood, living close to elemental forces in primi- 
tive simplicity.” 
* * * 


Praise for Radenkovitch 


Yovan Radenkovitch, whose work brought 
M. H. Peixotto to describe him as a painter 
“who plows a furrow in the field of artistic 
inspiration,” held an exhibition of water colors 
at the Ferargil Galleries. Henry McBride of 
the Sun termed his work “happy and force- 
ful presentments of things knowingly seen 
and emotionally felt.” “He handles the me- 
dium,” McBride said, “with an ease and bold- 
ness that in themselves attract attention, and 
furthermore has something of his own to ex- 
press.” 

Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune, 
wrote: “He is a bold technician, using powerful 
color and stating his facts in a broad, ener- 


getic manner.” 
+ * * 


Away from Cold, Damp Clay 


In explaining her venture into painting, Janet 
Scudder, well-known sculptor, who just ex- 
hibited at the Macbeth Gallery, said that she 
felt an irresistible desire to get away, for a 
time, from the cold, damp modeling clay into 
the warmth of color. “Certainly,” said Henry 
McBride of the Sun, “Miss Scudder got well 
away from the cold, damp clay. There is 
nothing of the monotone to her new work, but 
colors everywhere as gay as Monet’s.” 

Having lived for several years in France, 
she paints mostly garden landscapes and quiet 
roadside scenes, which have, said Mar- 
garet Breuning of the Post, “the general char- 
acter of serene, Old World living. It is a 
translation of the essential quality of one civ- 
ilization in terms which any one may appre- 
hend and enjoy. There are, also, some vividly 
hued still lifes, which come off handsomely, 
but the delicate perception and nicely ad- 
justed artistic expression in the landscapes 
register most impressively.” 

* * * 


Suzanne Duchamp Exhibits 


Suzanne Duchamp, sister of Marcel Du- 
champ, whose “Nude Descending the Stair- 
case” created such a stir a score of years ago, 
exhibited a group of water colors at the Delphic 
Studios. “Departing widely from the work of 
her famous brother, Miss Duchamp is repre- 
sented by light, almost playful water colors, 
more akin to Raoul Dufy’s suggestive short- 
hand,” wrote Howard Devree in the Times. 
“There are, to be sure, two nudes, but both 
are of this quotidian world and have nothing 
to do with hypothetical staircases.” 

Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Tribune 
found Miss Duchamp’s exhibition to be “a 
very spirited affair, as full of lively feelings 
of imagination as it is essentially French in 
character.” 
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Di Gioia Presents “Scenes of Little Italy” 





“His Morning Paper,” 


Commonplace events on the lower East Side 
are amiably recorded by Frank Di Gioia in his 
group of “Scenes of Little Italy,” being shown 
at the Marie Harriman Gallery, New York, 
until Jan. 6. These tempera and ink draw- 
ings are good humored and display a kind- 
ly if jocular attitude. The artist was born 
in this same district, the son of a Neopolitan 
sculptor, who reproduced ancient Greek sculp- 
ture. Having studied at Cooper Union and 
the Art Students League, Di Gioia is now 
deeply engrossed in portraying the people who 
played such a prominent. part in his early 
childhood. 

All the critics saw a vast improvement in 


by -Frank Di Gioia. 


the artist’s “now familiar and anecdotal and 
satiric saga.” Carlyle Burrows of the New 
York Herald Tribune said: “His colorful, well 
drawn groups have developed a new breadth 
and maturity in style quite distinct from his 
former work. They are instinct with spirited 
observations.” 

Margaret Breuning of the New York Eve- 
ning Post called his work “a pageant of trivial 
happenings both sympathetically and humor- 
ously portrayed.” “This latest addition to Di 
Gioia’s chronicle,” she continued, “depends less 
on mere pictorial interest and more upon artis- 
tic soundness of presentation than former 
work.” 





An Art Clinic 


A service which has long been a dream of 
Frank Morley Fletcher, noted California artist 
and teacher, has come true in the organiza- 
tion of the Art Clinic in Los Angeles at the 
Valentine-Bell Studios. 

The purpose of the clinic is to offer to ad- 
vanced students and artists or to anyone who 
needs assistance in the arts, advice and aid 
which will help to clear away technical diffi- 
culties which might otherwise take a long time 
to overcome. This service is offered for a 
moderate fee and the list of aides ready to 
guide less certain hands is long and distin- 
guished, including, in addition to Mr. Fletcher, 
Carl Oscar Borg, Jessie Arms Botke, Conrad 
Buff, Merrill Gage, Margaret Kidder, Paul 
Landacre, Arthur Millier, Millard Sheets and 
George Stanley, each a specialist in his line. 

Educational advice is also available to 
students who wish to equip themselves for a 
professional career. Mrs. Valentine Bell, Anna 
Beckley, Ralph Holmes and Leta Horlocker 


are serving on the educational committee. 
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Davidson Models Roosevelt 

President Roosevelt is practically the only 
man who “has none of the peculiarities na- 
tive to the intelligence assigned to genius,” 
remarked Jo Davidson, noted sculptor, in an 
interview in the New York Herald Tribune. 

Mr. Davidson had just come from spend- 
ing three days at the White House where 
hd had been making a clay model for a bust 
of the President. The sculptor, who has 
modeled many notable luminaries in literature 
and politics, finds Mr. Roosevelt an oddity 
in that he is devoid of inhibitions and com- 
plexes and has a sense of humor and a 
“dominating greed for the betterment of man- 
kind which provides the main vibration of 
his personality.” Every other famous con- 
temporary whose image he has recorded in 
clay, observed Mr. Davidson, “has had some 
phobia, some supernal or subernal attribute 
that made for eccentricity.” 
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Gershwin Buys a Rhapsody—‘“Caw! Caw!” 





“Three Crows,” by Vernon Smith. 


One of America’s most independent and sin- 
cere collectors is George Gershwin, famous 
composer of the weird “Rhapsody in Blue,” 
who has just purchased Vernon Smith’s “Three 
Black Crows” from the Goodman-Walker 
Galleries in Boston. Gershwin sees what he 
likes and collects what he likes, regardless 
of the painter’s reputation. He had never 
heard of Smith before the purchase. So far 
he has collected forty-eight paintings, includ- 
ing Derain’s portrait of Kisling, Picasso’s 
“Absinthe Drinker,” and works by Modigliani, 
Rouault and Soutine. 

This collection was 
Arts Club in Chicago, 
Bulliet the 


recently shown at the 
and at that time C. J. 
Chicago Daily News: 


wrote in 


“Gershwin is a jazz-impelled collector, if there 
ever was one. As one of his admirers re- 
marks, he collects pictures as an intelligent 
painter might—choice little things from this 
studio and that—a little touch of the unusual 
that sparkles. . . . To visit the show is like 
looking a little intimately into the private 
life of a gentleman musician, observing his 
tastes. Sometimes you will smile—for the 
most part, you will admire.” 

Studying the above painting one can see 
why it would appeal to Gershwin. The three 
crows in front strike three heavy opening 
chords, which swing into a crescendo made 
possible by the movement in ‘the trees, on to 
the sonorous mountain ledge, and up to the 
forcible rhythm of the sky. 
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“Propaganda Art” 


Edward Alden Jewell, critic of the New 
York Times, spent several hours at the “Hun- 
ger, Fascism, War” exhibition at the John 
Reed Club and is now “satisfied that the so- 
cial ‘revolution’ won’t get very far in Amer- 
ica if it has to depend on the efforts of its 
artists.” Avoiding the debate on the legiti- 
macy of propaganda’s role in art, Mr. Jewell 
concerned himself with “the quality of the 
art into which propaganda does or does not 
enter.” 

“The walls of the large club,” he writes, “are 
thickly covered with propaganda, nearly all of 
whose statements, in the various mediums em- 
ployed, are glaringly deficient in elements that 
go to produce good art. Most of the work is 
crude, inept and noisy. Even sterling artists— 
and there are a few of them represented here— 
seem to feel that when they address themselves 
to the ‘social struggle’ anything at all will do.” 

In conjunction with this exhibition, Mr. 
Jewell turned his attention to Diego Rivera, 
probably the greatest of the propaganda’ ex- 
ponents. “One of the saddest of the season’s 
spectacles,” he says, “has been Diego Rivera’s 
apparent collapse as a mural painter. His 
series at the New Workers School, now com- 
pleted, serves to strengthen the impression re- 
corded in these columns when the task was 
as yet but half finished. The walls, tightly 
packed with small panels, separated by narrow 
strips of metal, look as if they were plastered 
with lurid propaganda posters. There is little 
or no true mural feeling anywhere, although 
many of the little portrait heads are admirable 
examples of fresco art. 

“Rivera is now at work on some even smaller 
fresco panels at the International Workers 
School. Here exactly the same evaluation ap- 
plies—hopelessly bad as murals, and embody- 
ing craftsmanship of a high order. It is very 
sad.” 


For Living Artists 

A plan, intended to supplement the $1,000,- 
000 federal appropriation to employ artists on 
C. W. A. projects, has been outlined in an 
open letter signed by leaders of various art 
groups to museum officials, asking that only 
works by living artists be bought while the 
depression continues. 

Leon Kroll, well known painter and chair- 
man of the American Society of Painters, 
Sculptors and Engravers, headed the list of 
signers of the petition, which included Mrs. 
Juliana Force, Harry Watrous, Ernest Peixotto, 
Ellsworth Woodward and Fiske Kimball. In 
an interview with the New York Herald 
Tribune, Mr. Kroll said that this letter was 
not aimed so much “at the directors of mu- 
seums as at the trustees of many of the muse- 
ums who have sometimes gone on the principle 
that only the works of the dead were the 
works of masters. Because of that belief many 
of the museums have been buying a lot of 
old junk. The art of our time and certainly 
the artists of our time would be a lot better 
off if they would turn their attention to the 
living.” 

According to Mr. Kroll, the movement to 
send this letter began at a meeting of artists 
and directors of museums at the home of 
Edward Bruce, where most of the signers 
were gathered to consult on the C. W. A. 
relief project for artists. 


Museums Conference Postponed 
The International Museums Conference 
scheduled to be held in Madrid in April, 1934, 
has been postponed until next October at the 
request of the Spanish Government. 
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Cezanne’s Home 


Cézanne’s family, financially independent, 
had a country estate, “Jas de Bouffan,” located 
about three-quarters of a kilometer from the 
town of Aix, where the artist spent much of 
his time up to 1895, when his mother died, 
painting the grounds, the neighbors and the 
surrounding country side. One of these sym- 
pathetic interpretations of the house and its 
setting has recently been purchased by the 
museum of the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign. 

The school’s bulletin describes Cézanne’s 
environment at “Jas de Bouffan”: “This house 
was a characteristic example of Provencal 
country estates, such as dotted the landscape 
in a number of places. But more fortunate 
than some, it was situated in quite extensive 
grounds, with sizable gardens and an unusual 
grove of trees, chiefly chestnut. On one side 
was a terrace wall, over which one could look 
towards Aix and the rolling country about it, 
while beyond was Mt. St. Victoire. So it was 
that the house played a great part in the 
painter’s life up to 1895. There he had a 
small studio to which he could retire; there too 
he often entertained his friends. If one looks 
over the list of his work up to the death of 
his mother, one finds that he frequently chose 
his subjects either of the house, the garden or 
trees or the views from it.” 

Following the death of his mother, of whom 
he was very fond, Cczanne left “Jas de Bouf- 
fan” and built a studio for himself in Aix, 
which has been preserved as a memorial to 
him and contains much of his painting acces- 
sofies. 


Technique in “‘Collecting” 


A new racket that some pan-handlers are 
using in New York to extract dimes from 
gullible people was exposed recently in the 
New York Post. 

A shabby-genteel old man. was observed 
standing in front of the window of a Fifth 
Avenue picture gallery gazing at an eighteenth 
century landscape. As a well dressed woman 
also paused to admire the painting, the old 
man began to sniffle. The woman touched by 
the tears rolling down the man’s cheek in- 
quired as to their cause. “I used to own that 
picture,” was the old man’s reply. A few 
minutes’ conversation brought forth a dollar 
from the lady’s purse. 

A few nights later the same old man was 
again seen weeping before another painting 
displayed in a shop on Fifty-seventh Street. 


Honolulu Acquires Art 

The collections of the Honolulu Academy 
of Arts have been augmented by many gifts 
and purchases. Textiles from India and Persia, 
an oil painting by Gauguin, Japanese pottery, 
and various prints are among the gifts. The 
prints purchased by the Academy include 
“Summer” by Edmund Blampied; “Seaport 
with a Town” by Claude Lorrain, an aqua- 
tint by Goya and etchings by Manet, Picasso 
and Renoir. 


Arliss Prints in Auction 

Etchings, engravings and color prints from 
the collections of Mr. and Mrs. George Arliss, 
Armitt Brown, and Mrs. Ira Davenport will 
come up for auction at the American Art As- 
sociation-Anderson Galleries the evenings of 
Jan. 18 and 19. Covering a wide range, es- 
pecially in the etchings, this sale will include 
examples from Rembrandt and Diirer to the 
most modern print makers. 
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Griffin's New Pictures Win Critics’ Praise 





“July Morning, Contes, Alpes Maritimes,” by Walter Griffin. 


The first New York exhibition of Walter 
Griffin in several years was held at the Frans 
Buffa Gallery, New York, and consisted of 
French and Italian landscapes, painted in and 
around the medieval towns in which the artist 
has lived during the last years. Although a 
member of the National Academy, Mr. Griffit’s 
work, according to Royal Cortissoz of the New 
York Herald Tribune, “is only too seldom 
seen.” “He is a subjective artist,’ Mr. Cor- 
tissoz further stated, “painting very personal 
impressions, but he never sentimentalizes his 
themes or unduly emphasizes their inherent ro- 
manticism. ‘There is good design in his work, 


C. W. A. Can Aid Museums 


Unprecedented opportunities for museum 
usefulness have been opened up by the recent 
developments in the national program for the 
relief of unemployment. Under the C. W. A., 
points out the Museum News, several distinct 
kinds of work can be undertaken by the use 
of public funds. Museums can carry out 
projects or catch up in the work of arranging 
and cataloguing material, collating records, im- 
proving libraries, listing material for exchange, 
organizing and caring for collections and re- 
arranging exhibits. 

A second kind of opportunity is in connec- 
tion with the new program of adult education 
under the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration. 


| Hammonton, 





significant of the thoughtful. picture builder. 

A decided change in Mr. Griffin’s recent 
canvases brought Henry McBride of the New 
York Sun to say: “He has discarded his old 
heavy impasto for a delicate web of iridescent 
color, so slight and elusive that it seems almost 
to have been wished on the canvas. At first 
glance these later works suggest rare tapestries, 
softened by time and hallowed by human as- 
sociation and use.” Howard Devree of the 
New York Times: “These warm-hued land- 
scapes are romantic, somewhat impressionistic, 
and are imbued with a dreamy quality remini- 
scent of cathedral towns. 


South Jersey Glass 


A loan exhibit of early and modern Ameri- 
can glass and textiles, featuring many rare 
specimens of South Jersey glass, is being held 
at the New Jersey State Museum at Trenton 
until Feb. 1. 

The South Jersey collection includes many 
fine examples of Wistar type glass and early 
pieces blown at the factories of Glassboro, 
Bridgeton, Fislerville, New 
Brooklyn and Camden. These specimens were 
secured chiefly from the private collection of 
Professor Fred Neher and Fred I. Laughlin 
of Princeton, Mrs. Annie Haight Kerfoot of 
Freehold and Wilmer Moore of Hopewell. 

In the early American section are excellent 
specimens of Stiegel and Stiegel-type glass. 
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Schreiber Is Social But Not Propagandic 


Georges Schreiber, young German artist, is 
holding an exhibition of his work in the aqua- 
relle medium at the New School for Social 
Research until Jan. 5—pictures which com- 
ment on the social scene without possessing 
a political nature. A variety of subjects are 
represented, but -outstanding perhaps are 
Schreiber’s Jewish studies, one of which, “Con- 
firmation,” was awarded the W. H. Tuthill 
prize at last year’s international water color 
exhibition in Chicago. Characteristic of the 
show is the “Lynching,” wherein a criminal 
and a frenzied mob convey the utter cruelty 
of this type of “justice.” In a lighter vein 
are “Navy Dance,” “Soda Fountain,” “Lovers” 
and “Asleep.” The portrait of the artist’s 
sister, herewith reproduced, is the only exhibit 
that is not a group subject. 

Schreiber has been living in New York for 
the last five years. During this time he has 
spent short periods in Germany and in 1932 
was working in his Berlin studio while the 
Nazis were spreading their influence through- 
out the country. - This undercurrent of im- 
pending revolution is reflected in some of his 
work. Commenting on his exhibit, the artist 
says: “I want to emphasize that my exhibi- 


tion is not a propagandic show, but a mere 


GUSTAV BOHLAND 
and 
EILEEN PARNELL 


Joint Exhibition of Sculpture 
Dec. 30th to Jan. 13th 


MARIE STERNER GALLERY 
9 East 57th Street, New York 





“The Artist’s Sister,” 
a Water Color 
by 
Georges Schreiber. 


Courtesy of the 
New School 
for 


Social Research. 


depiction of social life as an artistic experi- 
ence. I wish to state that I am definitely 
opposed to the use of art as a matter of 
propaganda, if the execution does not justify 
the subject.” 

Lydia Nadejena, writing in The Nation, 
praised the exhibition highly: “The paintings 
are somber in tone but rich in color, while 
the nervous lines that play such an important 
part in this artist’s work display a highly 
imaginative quality. Schreiber does not per- 
plex the visitor with a ‘theory,’ does not lead 
him into abstractions. But the free play in 
color and line, the permutation and combina- 
tion of aesthetic elements into a personal style, 
prove that the artist has assimilated many 
of the theories that mark the vital schools 
in modern art. There is a‘contemporary flavor 
in the social character of his subject matter. 
It is literary. It is romantic. It is German 
in its seriousness. And there is no sign of 
fuzziness in the artist’s conceptions. 

“His themes are contemporary. In all the 
pictures Schreiber shows himself to be acutely 
aware of the actualities and brutalities of the 
world he lives in, responsive to the characters 
he portrays. His representations have life.” 


FORTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION 


National Association of 
Women Painters and Sculptors 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 
215 W. 57th St. 


JAN. 9 to JAN. 25 
Daily 10-6 Sunday 1:30-6 





Cheney Replies 


Warren Cheney, Henry R. Poore and Alex- 
ander Archipenko have, through the columns 
of Tue Arr Dicest, engaged in a verbal con- 
troversy on whether or not the “academy” is 
dead. Each has had his turn. Now, Mr. 
Cheney, who originally brought up the sub- 
ject, returns to the attack with a reply to 
the articles of his opponents, which he feels 
contained misleading statements. Mr. Cheney: 

“Much of the confusion and misunderstand- 
ing has come about through the use of the 
terms ‘academy’ and ‘academism’ with a 
variance of meaning. My intention in putting 
quotation marks around the word ‘academy’ 
was to indicate that no one group of men 
was the object of my remarks, but all soci- 
eties or academies whose ideal is basically the 
same, conveniently summed up under the term 
‘academism’. Such societies are found the 
world over, in Russia and Germany as well 
as in France, England and America, and in- 
clude architects and sculptors as well as 
painters. 

“Every great painter and sculptor at some 
time in his life goes through a serious study 
of the construction of human, animal and 
nature forms, either in a school or by him- 
self. This kind of study is necessary because 
the artist uses these forms as his medium 
of expression. It is similar to the musician 
learning to play scales and arpeggios, and to 
understand harmony and counterpoint. It is 
similar to the writer learning a vocabulary 
of words and a grammar of their construction. 
The painter and sculptor have a double prob- 
lem of learning the construction of forms and 
of developing skill in rendering those forms 
in their respective materials of color and stone 
or clay. 

“Having mastered these things the artist 
is ready to create. Creation for the painter 
and sculptor means the creation of new color 
relationships, new forms and new proportions 
which do not exist in nature, in order to ob- 
tain the expression of his feeling. 

“ “Academic training’ has come to mean study 
from nature and from life, for, fifty years 
ago, there were virtually no schools where a 
student could get such training other than 
those run by the ‘academies’. Modernist 
Archipenko misunderstood my motive when 
he fallaciously reasoned that I held study from 
nature unnecessary because I termed the 
‘academy’ dead. There are those who think 
there is a short cut to creative art, eliminating 
serious study from nature, but they are soon 
at loose ends and their works never fool 
artist or critic, although the public may be 
taken in. 

“‘Academic training’ as related to the 
‘academy’ is a misnomer -in as far as train- 
ing in nature study is not peculiar to the 
academician only, but to all artists. The 
error comes when the academician makes the 
faithful rendering of nature forms, which he 
learns by ‘academic training,’ the end of art. 
It is the persistent clinging to this idea! that 
has gained the ‘academy’ its moribund con- 
dition. 

“The term artist belongs only to those who 
can vitalize creative form and color into an 
expression of their feeling, spirit or emotion. 
The term craftsman belongs to those whose 
work is technically beautiful or who in addi- 
tion achieve beauty of form and color alone 
without reaching the spiritual plane which is 
the distinguishing quality of the art work. It 
is a fine thing to be an excellent craftsman, 
and good craftsmanship deserves applause. No 
great work of art was ever achieved with- 
out it. In other words, although craftsman- 
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ship is necessary to art production, it is only 
the means to an end. . 

“The ‘academician’s’ creed is essentially a 
craftsman’s creed. A well known member of 
the National Academy, and head of a promi- 
nent western art school, publicly stated his 
creed in the words of a member of the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society, MacMonnies, who said, 
‘Art is anything extraordinarily well done.’ ‘By 
human hands’ added the art school director. 
This ideal of technical excellence is the crafts- 
man’s creed, yet it is held up as a valid con- 
cept of art. 

“Academician Poore, writing in answer to 
my article, spent many words implying that 
as a modernist I was many kinds of a so- 
and-so, but nowhere did he include a sentence 
that might indicate that the ‘academy’ is not 
dead. In his search for slanderous phrases 
against the modernist he made one statement 
which might have been taken seriously by 
some,—that the moderns throw out all the 
great art of the past,—although there was 
nothing in my article to support such a state- 
ment. 

“The true modernist finds the majority of 
past art of definite value. It happens that 
the ‘academy’ is founded on the ideals of 
appearance art which started with the archi- 
tectural and atmospheric perspective and the 
scientific interest in anatomy developed dur- 
ing the Italian renaissance. The present age 
of appearance art is only five hundred years, 
although it had precedent in the eight or nine 
hundred years of appearance art in Greek and 
Roman times. 

“This much antiquity seems _ sufficient 
authority ta the academician, but it is a puny 
part of the total amount of man’s art activi- 
ty. For more than three thousand years 
creative, non-realist, non-appearance art pre- 
dominated in Egypt. For a similar length of 
time it flourished in China, for over a thou- 
sand years in India, for many centuries in 
Mesopotamia, in Byzantine, Romanesque and 
Gothic times. Modern art of the twentieth 
century marks a return to these conceptual 
and creative ideals of art. The modernist 
has the weight of over three-fourths of the 

total art of the world in the historic era back- 
ing his artistic creed.” 





Recalling a Quarrel 

An aftermath of a series of quarrelsome 
events arose when the “hated” portrait of 
the late Henry Clay Pierce, St. Louis petro- 
leum operator, by Anders Zorn, noted Swedish 
painter and etcher, came to the auction block 
at the American Art Association-Anderson 
Galleries. The canvas, for which Pierce paid 
only after he was sued by Zorn and which he 
vowed he would burn, was sold to the Ehrich 
Gallery for $275, only a fraction of its orig- 
inal cost. 
; The Zorn. painting, which shows the grim- 
jawed oil man seated at his desk in a dimly 
lighted study, is 60 by 42 inches in size. It 
was executed in 1899, when Pierce, his first 
wife and daughter, all sat for the Swedish 
painter when he was on a visit to the United 
States. None of the portraits proved satisfac- 
tory to Pierce and he refused payment until 
many alterations were made. Zorn reduced 
the size of Pierce’s legs and changed other 
details, but still Pierce was displeased and re- 
fused to accept or pay for any of the pictures. 
Then Zorn filed suit for $12,000. After a de- 
lay, during which Zorn returned to Sweden 
and back again to America, Pierce finally set- 
tled the suit by paying the artist’s claim in 
full, with interest, amounting to $13,000. 





ee 


Jean Lurcat Symbolizes “the Storm” of 1933 





“Battle of Trafalgar,’ by Jean Lurcat. 


Jean Lurcat, French modernist, has just 
closed two exhibitions in New York. The Valen- 
tine Gallery exhibited his oil paintings, and 
the Pierre Matisse Gallery his gouaches. “Cer- 
tain true things may be said of Lurcat’s 
painting,” says Henry McBride of the’ New 
York Sun, “such as, that he has an infallible 
sense of picture-making, that his color is 
lovely and his design masterly.” 

The storminess revealed in every second 
canvas, according to Henry McBride, is sym- 
bolic of the agitation felt in our present period 
of restlessness. “Certainly, the calm and 
placid landscapes of Corot would be highly 
insincere if produced in this period. We might 
yearn, in moments of stress, to be Corot, but 
the fact is there is so much stress just at 
present, that we couldn’t possibly be Corot, 
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even if we would. So, instead, Lurcat con- 
fronts us with storms at sea and aftermaths 
of battles of Trafalgar, that might very well 
do to illustrate such a horrific tale as Joseph 
Conrad’s ‘Typhoon.’ In the midst cf these 
disasters the artist’s colors do not forake 
him. He tells a terrible tale nicely.” 
Finding Lurcat a “decorator” with a “flair 
for effective design,’ Margaret Breuning of 
the Evening Post mentioned his “ability to 
play different melodies on the same theme.” 
Although Mrs. Breuning considered the 
“Battle of Trafalgar,” reproduced above, one 
of the most effective works, with its sweep 
of color and turbulent design, she was more 
interested in the artist’s “smaller and more 
delicately adjusted designs.” Mrs. Breuning 
also spoke of his “striking aesthetic symbolism.” 
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Victorian Satire for a Victorian Room 





“Stylish Stout,” by Perkins Harnly. 


Perkins Harnly, whose water colors of the 
“Monstrosity Decade” (1900-1910) are attract- 
ing such wide attention at the Julien Levy 
‘Galleries of New York, grew to love and laugh 
at his garish mid-Victorian surroundings in 
Nebraska. At the same time he made of them 
the personal background for his gentle ironic 
brush. “Stylish Stout,” reproduced herewith, 
is typical of Harnly’s exaggerated burlesque 
of the “bad” architecture, be-tasseled furni- 
ture and knicknacks of America’s Victorian 
aftermath. Incidentally it has been purchased 
by Mrs. Hugo Barklay as the central decora- 
tive motif for a Victorian room in her Long 
Island home. 

Harnly was born in Ogalalla, Neb., in 1901. 
Blessed with a rare sense of humor, he has 
ever since been poking around in “down-at-the- 
heel” mansions of the Mauve Decade, now 
assigned to merciful oblivion, and coming up 
with valuable grist for his busy mill. “In 
many ways,” writes Robert Clairmont of the 
exhibition, “Perkins Harnly may be regarded 
as the Comedian and the Inventor. We can 
detect a Voltaire grin as part of the scheme 
of his work. But this is not the entire ex- 


planation. Although he is having fun, he is 
in love with his subjects. It is curious self- 
satire. 


“Harnly insists on spotlighting what the so- 
phisticated have been plezsed to classify under 
the general term of ‘bad architecture.” He 
draws our attention to elaborate and out-moded 
objects, things almost forgotten by the present 
thinking generation. Weaving a spell around 


the so-called old atrocities, Harnly makes them 
vitally interesting. He is more elaborate than 
elaborate, more ornate than ornate.” 

Harnly relates the following incident as an 
example of the heavy role that scenes and 
happenings have played in his work: “In the 
days when wheat was sold for a dollar a bushel, 
my grandfather built a house in Lincoln, Neb. 
It adjoined the estate of William Jennings 
Bryan. In a magnificent gesture my grand- 
father created the house as a supreme example 
of the ‘Monstrosity Decade.’ It was con- 
structed of red brick and jig-saw fretwork in 
wood with delicately fashioned half moons, 
lace work, spools, spindles, fans, knobs and 
machine-carved pillars. The structure arose 
from verandas, bay and dormer windows, past 
balconies, turrets and gables to a dome sur- 
mounted by ornamental lightning rods. The 
front door had a panel of red glass with rein- 
deer etched in it. The interior was no less 
fancy in conception. For a short while the 
house was the show place of the county seat— 
then Bryan built a house which completely 
eclipsed my grandfather’s.’ 

The Harnly exhibition, however, is not lim- 
ited to Victorian comments. Mexico, where 
the artist has recently painted and exhibited, 
is represented by a group of water colors which 
Helen Appleton Read of the Brooklyn Eagle 
termed the “more impressive and dignified.” 





Tue Arr Dicest presents without bias the 
art news of the world. 





American Genre 


An experiment that proved successful has 
been turned into a tradition at the Newhouse 
Galleries, New York, in the second annual 
exhibition of American genre paintings being 
held there through January. This year the 
pioneer period is stressed. 

All of the pictures are considered of rare 
value as historical documents and records of 
memorable events. As Henry McBride in the 
New York Sun points out “there is nothing 
of the ‘folk art’ variety in the collection. All 
the artists have a certain technical competence, 
and some really attractive bits of painting are 
to be found.” This critic also feels that in 
this day of awakening national consciousness 
the exhibit “should prove vastly interesting 
from whatever angle it is approached, whether 
one’s interest is primarily in art or the records 
of a stirring and romantic period in this coun- 
try’s history.” 

Edward Alden Jewell in the New York 
Times shared Mr. McBride’s enthusiasm and 
like him felt that among the historical can- 
vases “The Trial of Robert Fulton’s Padelle 
Steamer Cleremont on the Hudson River Be- 
tween New York and Albany” by Robert Ha- 
vell, Jr., the engraver of Audubon birds, was 
very interesting. 

Other paintings that were commented upon 
are in the group dealing with pushing the 
frontier westward. As is natural, Indian 
themes are present to a great extent. Among 
these are “Indians on the War Path—the 
White Captive,” by Henry F. Farny, “Indians 
Hunting Buffalo” by Joshua Shaw, a friend of 
Benjamin West, and Alburtis Browere’s render- 
ing of that great American classic—Pocha- 
hontas saving the life of John Smith. 

There are paintings of clipper ships as well 
as story telling pictures such as “Too Late” 
by George Wright—in which the vows of a 
clandestine marriage are consummated just in 
time to frustrate the intentions of the angered 
parents. All in all the show can be said to 
substantiate A. F. de Forest’s foreword in the 
catalogue, in which he says that the United 
States “is easily the peer of any other nation 
in its wealth of adventurous and romantic 
history.” 


Another Forgotten Man 


Amid a most impressive ceremony, a bronze 
memorial statue of General “Phil” Sheridan 
of civil war fame was unveiled in Washing- 
ton recently. The Christian Science Monitor 
told of the host of public} officials and military 
notabies who attended. Second-Lieutenant 
Philip H. Sheridan pulled the rope unveiling 
the statue of his father; all the regular soldiers, 
sailors and marines stationed near Washington 
participated; the Marine band played; Secre- 
tary of War Wright presided; the President of 
the United States reviewed the parade and 
made the principal address. 

But the sculptor remains anonymous. All 
he did was to create the statue. He was the 
forgotten man. Tue Art Dicest will gladly 
print his name if some subscriber will send it 
in. 


To A Contemporary 


You who accept and respect, 
With no further need, 
Things as they are, 
Have the pity, indeed, 
Of one who prefers to elect 
And heed 
The guide of a Star! 
Le Baron Cooke, 
in The Christian Century. 
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“Masterpieces” 


The two volumes on “Art Masterpieces” of 
the Century of Progress Art Exhibit, by C. J. 
Bullict, art critic of the Chicago Daily News 
have now been combined in one book, which 
js practically the same in format as the original 
volumes except for the addition of an index 
of artists and the use of more durable covers. 

In the review of the first volume, which 
appeared in the Oct. 1 issue of Tue Art 
Dicest, a list of the masterpieces commented 
on was given. The pictures that constitute 
the second half of the present book (originally 
volume II) are: 

“Woman Combing Her Hair,” Picasso; 
“Christ on the Lake of Galilee,” Tintoretto; 
“Still Life: Eggs,” Chardin; “The Race Track,” 
Ryder; “The Card Players,” M. Le Nain; 
“Forest at Martigues,” Derain; “The Honor- 
able Mrs. Watson,” “Reynolds; “Journey of 
the Magi,” Sassetta; “Dante’s Bark,” Dela- 
croix; “Portrait of a Rabbi,” Chagall; “Santa 
Maria Della Salute,” R. P. Bonington; 
“Clowns,” Rouault; “The Bather,” Millet; 
“The Water Mill with the Great Red Roof,” 
Hobbema; “Women of Avignon,” L’hote; “A 
Stag at Sharkey’s,” George Bellows; “Improv- 
isation No. 30,” Wassili Kandinsky; “Land- 
scape with Riders,” Aelbert Cuyp; “A Wo- 
man Weighing Gold,” Vermeer; “Rest on the 
Flight into Egypt,” Veronese; “Portrait of 
Dr. Stresemann,” Augustus John; “Woman at 
Her Toilet,” Berthe Morisot; “Exotic Land- 
scape,” Henri Rousseau; “Argenteuil-on-the- 
Seine,” Monet; “Bouquet of Flowers,” Redon; 
“Man with a Pink,” Quentin Massys; “Nude 
Descending the Stairs,” Marcel Duchamp; 
“Babette,” Eugene Speicher; “St. John on Pat- 
mos,” Poussin; “Stoke-by-Nayland,” Con- 
stable; “Portrait of Judith Leyster,” Hals; 
“L’Estaque,” Cézanne; “The Swing,” Lancret; 
“St. Jerome in His Study,” Christus; “The 
White Tree,” Campendonk; “Dutch Fishing 
Boats,” Turner; “La Berceuse,” Van Gogh; 
“View of Toledo,” El Greco; “Cafe-au-Lait,” 
Pissarro; “Portrait of Mrs. Charles Gifford 
Dyer,” Sargent; “Gentlemen of Florence,” 
Ghirlandajo; “May Milton,” Toulouse-Lautrec; 
“Coronation of the Virgin,” El Greco; “Addie,” 
Thomas Eakins; “A Lady Holding a Rabbit,” 
di Cosimo; “Claudine Resting,”  Pascin; 
“Adoration of the Magi,” Bassano; “Choquet 
in His Study,” Cézanne; “Portrait of a Wo- 
man,” Landi; “Seated Woman,” Picasso; “Tar- 
quin and the Cumean Sibyl,” Mantegna; 
“Temptation of St. Anthony,” Fra Angelico; 
“Dr. Meyer-Hermann,” Otto Dix; “Venus and 
the Lute-Player,” Titian; “Automat,” Hopper; 
“The Railway,” Manet; “On the Terrace,” 
Renoir; “Skittle Players,” de Hooch; “Portrait 
of Mlle. Gachet,” Van Gogh; “Elegant Com- 
pany,” Ochtervelt; “Vision of St. Dominic,” 
Daddi; “Girl with Doll,” Kokoschka; “Car- 
dinal Nino de -Guevara,” El Greco; “Man in 
Blue Blouse,” Cézanne; “View of Volterra,” 
Corot; “Holy Family and St. Anne,” Van 
Amsterdam; “Pieta,’ de Morales; “Mont- 
martre,” Van Gogh; “Adoration of the Magi,” 
Van Leyden; “George Washington,” Edward 
Savage; “Two Orientals,” Gentile Bellini; “Por- 
trait of a Lady,” Pontormo; “Dance at the 
Spring,” Picabia; “La Siesta,” Cézanne; 
“Sisters,” Orpen; “Beatrice,” Macena Barton; 
and “Bather,” Renoir. 

Starting from a simple newspaper daily fea- 
ture this collection of comments by Mr. Bulliet 
will preserve for American art history a record 
of what was ‘considered by connoisseurs, art 
patrons and artists alike one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest exhibit held in America. 


Edna Reindel, One of First Picked by C. W. A. 





“Linda,” by Edna Reindel. 


The attention of the art world is concen- 
trated now on the great C. W. A. project by 
which 2,500 American artists are to be com- 
missioned by the government to decorate pub- 
lic buildings. What manner of artists will 
these 2,500 be? What manner of work will 
they do? 

Tue Arr Dicestr grasps the first instance 
of which it has heard. The above reproduc- 
tion is of “Linda” by Edna Reindel, who 
may not be the first but who certainly is one 
of the first to receive the official call of 
C. W. A. “Linda” is typical of Miss Reindel’s 
technique and the personal style by which she is 
becoming known,—after a start delayed by the 
obstructions which have impeded the progress 
of so many young American artists who have 
sought recognition in the last three years. 
“Linda,” together with other figure subjects, 
portraits and still lifes, will comprise her one- 
man show at the Macbeth Galleries, from 
Jan. 9 to 23. 

Miss Reindel, a native of Detroit, studied 
at the Tiffany Foundation, where artists may 
work under ideal conditions—through the gen- 
erosity of that great American art patron, 
Louis Comfort Tiffany. Her work has been 
included in such large national exhibitions 
as the Corcoran Biennial, the Pennsylvania 
Academy Annual, and at the Art Institute of 


Chicago, the Worcester Art Museum and the 





Archipenko’s 207th Sale 
With the purchase of “Meditation” by the 
National Museum of Lemberg, Poland, Alex- 
ander Archipenko has made his 207th sculp- 
ture sale since coming to America in 1923. 


Albright Gallery of Buffalo. She is a member 
of the National Association of Women, Paint- 
ers and Sculptors and the Allied Artists of 
America. 

An illustrated article on Miss Reindel in 
the December issue of the London Studio con- 
tained this significant sentence: “Her work 
has not only the feeling for solid composition 
characteristic of contemporary effort, but 
qualities of colour and finish which greatly 
commend themselves.” 

Miss Reindel is represented in the group 
exhibition being held at the Macbeth Galleries 
by members of the Louis Comfort Tiffany 
Foundation until Jan. 8. 
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Baldung Knew How Cussed a Horse Can Be 


“A Groom Bridling a Horse,” by Hans Baldung. 


Prints by Hans Baldung and the elder 
Brueghel of the sixteenth century and those 
by Esaias van de Velde and Michael Sweerts 
of the seventeenth are few in number, but they 
are said to be “straws to indicate the grappling 
with fresh complexities and fresh interests 
which followed the Renaissance.” 

In a group of fine early prints with which 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts has been 
augmenting its collections in the last year, and 
is now exhibiting, Hans Baldung, who was 
perhaps better known for his vigorous wood- 
cuts, is represented by an engraving, “A Groom 
Bridling a Horse.” Baldung was a painter, and 
not an engraver either by inclination or train- 
ing, and this is one of the very few plates he 
produced. 

Henry Preston Rossiter in the museum’s 
Bulletin said that Baldung “in his engraving 
‘A Groom Bridling a Horse,’ where he has 
used the technical method of Diirer but has 
failed to take full advantage of the copper, 
he manages to impart that sense of elementary 
vitality which runs through his work. The in- 
effectual strength of the groom and the flat- 





footed resistance of the horse are both seen 
and expressed. It would be hazardous to guess 
at the reasons which prompted Baldung to put 
horses in so many of his pictures, but every- 
one who has had to do with them and their 
occasional refractory lapses will respect his 
insight.” 

Other prints include “Mopus and Nisa” en- 
graved after a design by Peter Brueghel the 
Elder, dealing with his traditional depiction of 
private revels; “Two Couples Seated in a Gar- 
den” by Esaias Van de Velde, Dutch artist 
whose plates were exclusively a record of the 
natural aspect of his country, its costumes and 
manners; and “The Smoker” by Michael 
Sweerts, which is believed to be a portrait 
of the artist himself, in his early forties, “seated 
in contemplative enjoyment of his person and 
his pipe.” 

The earliest period represented in these re- 
cent accessions is the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, to which belong the engraving by the 
Netherlandish Master F V B, “St. Andrew,” 
and a series of 24 prints of the “Prophets” by 
an anonymous Florentine engraver. 





Science and Art 


By H. D. ELLSWORTH 

[EDITORIAL NOTE—This is the 
sixth of a series of articles by Mr. Ells- 
worth, who is a recognized authority and 
the head of a laboratory devoted to the 
Scientific examination of works of art.] 

The preceding articles of this series, five 
in number, have illustrated the results of 
scientific examination of bronzes, marble and 
other stones, paintings, wood sculpture and 
ether objects of similar materials. As will be 
seen below, essentially the same methods apply 
to paper, parchment and textiles. 

The perishable nature of paper and textile 
fibres has resulted in the destruction of most 
old examples except those from very dry lo- 
calities as some of the Egyptian tombs. The 
need for repair of old specimens has led to the 
development of a technique of imitation com- 
parable to the skill of the forger of old ceramics. 
There are, however, a vast number of organic 
substances which may be employed and this, 
in many respects, assists the scientific student 
since the differences are detectable. 

Visual appearance of age is an uncertain in- 
dex because under unfavorable conditions, 
disintegration may advance far in a few years, 
while on the other hand, under most favorable 
environmental conditions (particularly dryness) 
specimens may be intact after several thousand 
years. 

In examining textiles for restorations, the 
ultra-violet ray is particularly valuable since 
the fluorescent and photographic characteris- 
tics of new dyes or fibres is generally markedly 
different from those of old ones. This is particu- 
larly true of many modern dyes which fluoresce 
with a variety of colors. Even though a dye, 
chemically identical with the original be used, 
the contamination of the old with foreign mat- 
erials throughout its existence will substantially 
alter its appearance under ultra-violet. 

In case the examination under ultra-violet is 
inconclusive, the specimen should be photo- 
graphed under infra-red illumination which is 
capable of revealing many things which neither 
visual examination under ordinary illumination 
or ultra-violet will do. 

Differences in structure of fibres, threads and 
the lakes formed by the dyes and mordants 
are discoverable by means of the microscope 
and it is this field, so important to the present 
day manufacturer of textiles, to which we may 
look for a great extension of knowledge regard- 
ing the textiles of past ages. The field is an 
extensive one and the preparation of much ref- 
erence data is desirable, although it is already 
possible to answer many of the more important 
questions. 

Examination under ultra-violet, photography 
by infra-red, and the use of the microscope 
will answer most of the questions concerning 
anything done on paper such as manuscripts, 
printed pages, autographs, page miniatures and 
the like. 

Marginal rulings are often removed by 
chemical means. When such a method is em- 
ployed, the old ink is not removed but is con- 
verted into a colorless or almost colorless mat- 
erial which remains on the paper or parch- 
ment and its presence will be disclosed by ultra- 
violet. A visual examination is usually suffi- 
cient but in some cases a photograph by ultra- 
violet is necessary. 

In the same manner effaced writing, whether 
due to natural bleaching or artificial treatment is 
discernable. Thus any alteration of ink leaves 
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a chemical record which may be read. Repairs, 
such as page extensions znd patches, are almost 
always done with paper which has a different 
structure as well as containing different chemi- 
cals. There is also the addition of new chemi- 
cal in the binder employed. 

More complete information is obtained by 
supplimenting the ultra-violet by the micro- 
scope, which will clearly show the difference in 
structure of papers of different manufacture. 
A simple process of photography by transmit- 
ted light has been found very valuable in the 
investigation of paper structure. 

Prints and drawings are subject to numerous 
alterations, such as the addition of lines, the 
addition or erasure of signatures, false water 
marks, patching, staining and chemical wash- 
ing. All of these, so frequently overlooked, are 
easily detectable and no collector of prints, 
drawings, autographs, or anything done on 
paper can afford to neglect the scientific means 
of examination, particularly the ultra-violet test 
which he, himself may use. It might here be 
emphasized, that while many of the methods 
require the services of one skilled in the 
methods and use of the instruments employed, 
the ultra-violet lamp may be used to distinct 
advantage by one who is not primarily a 
scientist. In any case the results are reproduc- 
ible and provable and are not the esoteric 
knowledge of a favored few. 

The ultra-violet has been very successfully 
employed on palimpsests and in obtaining legi- 
ble photographs of signatures and subject mat- 
ter on documents where the writing had become 
so faded with age as to be undecipherable. In 
this connection we might again call attention 
to a filter which has been developed and used 
on some very important documents, which per- 
mits exposing them to continous view, with- 
out subjecting them to the deleterious action 
of ordinary light. 

The true condition of page miniatures and 
illuminations which have been altered or en- 
riched by laying on new colors without the re- 
moval of the original, is determined by infra- 
red photography, which frequently penetrates 
the surface layer and reveals that which is 
underneath. This may be done either by re- 
flected or transmitted light. 

Microchemical identification of dyes, inks, 
and other materials present on paper or tex- 
tiles, may be advantageous, but as a general 
rule is unnecessary since the microscope will 
usually disclose the desired information. 

It is hoped that these articles, which treat 
but briefly with an extensive subject, will help 
to call attention to the great value, in fact 
the practical necessity of employing scientific 
methods in the examination of examples of the 
old arts. As méntioned above, the evidence is 
definite and reproducible and should be used 
by all those.who seek to know as much as 
possible concerning that which they possess 
or offer for sale. 

That scientific examination may be employed 
with absolute safety to the object has been 
proven over and over again, the names of some 
of the authorities having been given in pre- 
ceding articles. 
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Cook Lithograph Wins Philadelphia Prize 





“Mexican Interior,” by Howard Cook. Awarded the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance Print Prize for 1933. 


Howard Norton Cook won the print prize, 
awarded by the Philadelphia Art Alliance this 
year for the first time, with a lithograph, 
“Mexican Interior,” one of two he submitted 
to the Annual Print Exhibition just closed 
there. Honorable mentions were given .to 
George Biddle for his “Self-portrait” and to 
Adolf Dehn for “Sunset at Menemsha.” The 
jury which made the awards comprised Benton 
Spruance, Victoria Hutson, Robert Riggs, 
Julius Bloch and Ada C. Williamson. 

The exhibition is an outstanding event on 
the Art Alliance program. This year the 
critics agreed it was a comprehensive show 
doing justice to the whole country. Nearly 
three hundred artists from 24 states submitted 
about 500 works to the jury. The resulting 
assemblage was representative of the latest 
work of the leading etchers, lithographers and 
wood engravers of the United States. Ac- 
cording to the Art Alliance announcement, 
the exhibition this year strongly confirmed “the 
fact that a steadily ascending standard of 


excellence has rendered the print an entirely | 





satisfactory medium for creative expression.” 

Mr. Cook, winner of the first prize, is both 
etcher and woodcut artist, jas well as li- 
thographer. In 1929 he received honorable 
mention for a woodcut in the Philadelphia 
Print Club Show, and in 1931 he was awarded 
first prize in the annual of the Brooklyn So- 
ciety of Etchers. His work was included in 
the “Fifty Prints of the Year” for four con- 
secutive times. He is represented by etchings 
and woodcuts in the print collection of the 
Metropolitan Museum, the Fogg Art Museum, 
the New York Public Library and the Balti- 
more Museum of Art. 

Dorothy Grafly in the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger felt that the show generally had a 
“ratifying proportion of stimulating contribu- 
tions.” Of the first prize-winning print she 
remarked that it was typical of Mr. Cook’s 
“bold handling of subject matter, and his 
grasp of black and white pattern values. Yet, 
despite the characterization brought to the 
figures, one is more impressed by the imper- 
sonal design of the composition.” 
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Three Little Books 


Three additional pamphlets have been issued 
in the “Enjoy Your Museum” series by the 
Esto Publishing Co. (Pasadena, Cal.; 10c 
each). They are “Water Colors” (I-a) by 
Royal B. Farnum, “Hopi Pottery” (III-a) 
by Frederic H. Douglas and “Navajo Rugs” 
(IV-a) by Dane and Mary Roberts Coolidge. 

Royal B. Farnum, the author of “Water 
Colors,” is director of the Rhode Island School 
of Design and president of the Federated Coun- 
cil for Art Education. He has also written 
“Education Through Pictures” and _ other 
books. He advises that in approaching the 
study of water colors, one should be sure 
to look for the “peculiarities which give to it 
its fascination.” These are “delicacy and play- 
fulness of handling,” “quick direct brush 
strokes,” “crispness” which comes from such 
handling, and “the delights of artistic truths 
told without equivocation.” 

Mr. Farnum discusses “The Vehicle, the 
Medium and the Tool,” “Color,” “Manners 
and Methods,” “The Labor of Painting,” 
“Sketching With the Artist” and “Catching 
the Spirit.” In conclusion he says that one 
should familiarize himself “with the artist’s 
methods and manner; study the structure of 
the composition; appreciate the technical prob- 
lem,” but, above all else, “seek to make con- 
tact between your spirit” and the artist’s and 
so receive the spiritual message of his crea- 
tion. 

The art of the Indian consists of making 
useful things beautiful, for he “vastly prefers a 
decorated surface to a plain one,” asserts Fred- 
eric H. Douglas in his pamphlet on “Hopi 
Pottery.” Mr. Douglas, who is curator of In- 
dian Art at the Denver Art Museum and in- 
structor in Indian Art at the University of 
Denver, has made a very exhaustive study of 
the subject and is well equipped to make it 
the interesting one it is. He says “thanks to 
the antics of the ‘lunatic fringe,’ the ordinary 
man and woman have come to think of art as 
the meaningless or esoteric products of queer 
people with peculiar clothes and excessively 
unconventional ideas about everything.” This 
falsity would soon be dispelled, in his opinion, 
if one were to see the Indian artists with their 
love for pure decoration and the desire to ex- 
press their thoughts through the medium of 
art “peacefully and patiently working on the 
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production of undoubted masterpieces of fine 
me” 

Of these things, Mr. Douglas observes that 
“few are more lovely than their pottery,.and 
of the pottery that of the Hopi Indians of 
Arizona stands very near the top.” He gives 
a brief account of the Hopis, a short history 
of their pottery, describes the methods they 
employ in shaping each piece, the painting and 
firing and the color and design. Mr. Douglas 
says finally that the only way to obtain a true 
understanding and enjoyment of this “charm- 
ing form of Indian art” is to look at “the 
graceful easy curves of the shapes, the masterly 
placing of the fine designs, the warm glow 
of the color and think only of their beauty.” 

Another form of Indian art—one peculiar to 
the Navajo tribe—the weaving of blankets and 
rugs is described by Dane and Mary Roberts 
Coolidge in “Navajo Rugs.” The authors have 
lived for a long time among the Indians of 
Arizona and New Mexico and have written 
several books on their habits, manners and 
customs. They tell of the legend of the origin 
of Navajo rugs; the dyes and wool used; the 
methods of spinning and weaving; describe the 
designs and their symbolism and in conclusion 
discuss briefly modern rugs. 

Many museums have realized the value of 
these little booklets and they have been made 
available at the following institutions: Balti- 
more Museum of Art, Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, Albright Art Gallery of 
Buffalo, Cleveland Museum of Art, Highland 
Park Society of Artists (Dallas), Dallas Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Denver Art Museum, De- 
troit Institute of Arts, Fort Worth Museum of 
Art, Grand Rapids Art Gallery, Honolulu Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, Thayer Museum of Art 
(Lawrence, Kans.), Foundation of Western Art 
(Los Angeles), Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Fine Art Gallery of San Diego, Museum of 
New Mexico at Santa Fe, and the Worcester 
Art Museum. 


Mann Writes on Portraiture 


Harrington Mann is a distinguished British 
artist who has painted the portraits of Eng- 
land’s King, of the Princess Royal, of mem- 
bers of other reigning houses, and of countless 
people of note in Great Britain and America. 
He has just written “Technique of Portrait 
Painting” for the New Art Library series pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott Co. (Phila.; $6.00). 

The artist lays bare every detail of tech- 
nique. He discusses in a friendly way the 
subject of sitters and art dealers. He talks 
about the first sketch of a portrait and how 
far to carry it; about pigments and color and 
the drawing of a head. Valuable chapters 
on lighting and studio arrangements are also 
included. The methods of portrait painters 
of the past and present are presented by Mr. 
Mann and are illustrated by large scale re- 
productions in color and monochrome. 

Mr. Mann remarks in his introduction that 
he does not wish to appear as a teacher or 
dictator in the propounding of theories on 
portraiture. He believes that “talking ‘shop’ 
among painters should always be encouraged” 
for another point of view “clears the air of 
mannerisms and broadens one’s ideas gener- 
ally.” It is only in the guise of a fellow- 
painter critic that Mr. Mann wishes to inform 
the beginner, and because of this “take it or 
leave it” attitude on his part the book should 
be of extra value. 


A Van Gogh Book 


The Literary Guild selection for December 
is “Vincent Van Gogh” by Julius Meier-Graefe 
(New York; Harcourt Brace & Co.; $3.00). 
This book was first brought out by the Medici 
Society in a $17.50 edition about ten years 
ago. The present volume contains 61 full page 
reproductions of pictures by Van Gogh. The 
translation made for the earlier edition by J. 
Holroyd-Reece is used again with some re- 
visions. 

The author, Julius Meier-Graefe, is a man 
of varied art achievements. He wrote the 
first history of painting of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the first book ever written on Manet 
and Renoir. He made the collectors of Ger- 
many aware of Manet, Degas, Renoir, and 
Cézanne, so that by 1914, it is said, the Ger- 
man collections of these men’s works were 
richer than those of France. He founded the 
journal “Pan,” for which Toulouse-Lautrec 
made etchings and lithographs, and he also 
started a shop of arts and crafts in which 
Brangwyn and Van de Velder were interested. 

In the introduction to this book on Van 
Gogh the reader is informed that its “raw 
material” was found in the artist’s own let- 
ters to his friends and especially to his brother, 
Theo. “The lines of the letters and what is 
written between them,” says Meier-Graefe, “are 
the threads of the story, the rest has been 
gathered from the symbols, which are the 
works of the painter.” 

Ben Ray Redman in the New York Herald 
Tribune has termed this book “an extraordinary 
biography of one of the most extraordinary 
figures in the history of art.” “Meier-Graefe,” 
he says, “has infused his biography with an 
autobiographical intensity; an intensity almost 
comparable to that of Benjamin Robert Hay- 
don’s life story. Drawing chiefly upon the 
letters exchanged between Vincent and his 
brother Theo, he has thought his way into 
Vincent’s mind, until his biography seems a 
subjective, introspective document rather than 
an objective study. We see the world 
through Vincent’s eyes, as he saw it in the 
Borinage, at Drenthe, in Paris, Arles, Saint- 
Remy, Auvers; and a_ strange world it is. 
We do not merely witness the tortures of his 
artistic development, we share in them. In 
short, Meier-Graefe flings us into a maelstrom 
of another’s life; the life of a madman who 
had ‘a tempest in his bosom’ and a ‘sun in 
his head,’ of a painter who invented no new 
method, but who raised an old method to a 
‘demoniacal pitch. It is an extraordinary 
achievement.” 

When this book was first brought out in 
the limited edition it won instant praise. In 
its current form, which should tend to make 
for its more general circulation, it has again 
drawn encomiums from the critics. Robert 
Van Gelder in the New York Times observed 
that Meier-Graefe’s story of the mad Dutch 
painter, who lived in the short time of 37 
years a life equal to that of three average 
men, was a “rushing story, in words alive as 
slang.” 





EXPERT RESTORER OF 
OLD MASTERS 


and Authority on their Authorship. 
References given. Orders taken by 
writing Harvey Leepa, Box R.R., The 
Art Digest, 116 E. 59th St., New York. 
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Collector No. 1 


“Book Collector Number 1,” otherwise Dr. 
Abraham Simon Wolf Rosenbach, who is to 
an auction of rare books what Lord Duveen 
is to a sale of fine paintings, has again been 
featured in the newspapers because of his en- 
dorsement of the purchase by the British 
Government of the Codex Sinaiticus. 

He has “made” the newspapers many times, 
wrote William Engle, in a special article about 
Dr. Rosenbach in the New York World Tele- 
gram, but “there have been some times when 
he should have made them and did not.” 
The first such occasion was in 1887 in Phila- 
delphia at the old Henkels’ Auction Rooms 
when an illustrated copy of “Reynard the 
Fox” was held up by the auctioneer. “The 
bidding was moderate,” says Mr. Engle, “with 
a boy’s piping voice keeping it going, and 
presently, for $24, the boy got the book. Then 
he confessed that his capital was $10, adding 
that he was a nephew of Moses Polock, of 
Commerce St. 

“Mr. Henkels laughed. He knew Mr. 
Polock, the bookdealer, as well as he knew 
anyone. He said he would trust this youth 
who had become a bibliomaniac -before his 
voice changed, since the youth happened to 
be Abraham Simon Wolf Rosenbach. 

“So the adventures of a fox founded the 
Rosenbach fortune in books.” 

Thirty nine years later when the famous 
Hoe copy of the Gutenberg Bible was being 
sold at the old Anderson Galleries he set 
reporters and their newspapers agog. The at- 
mosphere of the auction room was charged 
with an electrical tensity while the attendants 
wondered who would be the first and who 
would be the last to bid. Belle da Costa 
Greene, librarian of the Morgan Library, was 
the first with an offer of $50,000. After much 
spirited bidding, ending in a parrying of bids 
between William Evarts Benjamin and Dr. 
Rosenbach, the latter was triumphant, carry- 
ing off the prize for $106,000. 

Columns again were devoted to the noted 
bibliophile in August, 1933, when he carried 
off a Shakespeare First Folio for £14,500, 
much to the chagrin of European rare book 
dealers. 

Quest for the rare printed word apparently 
has been the focus of Dr. Rosenbach’s life. 
When asked by Mr. Engle “What satisfaction 
is there in them?” Dr. Rosenbach pondered 
the question and answered: 

“Why, I suppose the same that I get in 
catching a fish. A fisherman wants to get 
the biggest fish. A collector wants to get the 
greatest book. The feeling of accomplishment 
and the feeling of possession are back of it, 
too, I suppose.” 

Next to the original manuscript of Keats’ 
sonnet to Fanny Brawne, say, or letters of 
Elizabeth Barrett, of Wimpole St., or per- 
haps a first folio, he said, he likes best a 
good tug on his fish line, and a whopper 
coming up after a while. 

Dr. Rosenbach, however, is not exactly a 
“bookworm.” According to Mr. Engle, “Al- 
though he will sit up with a book until 3 
in the morning, with an amulet worn by 
King Nebuchadnezzar to right of him and 
the ivcry walking stick of ill-starred Marie 
Antoinette to the left, he is not a recluse. 
As an amateur salad maker, he is noted; 
at Grolier Club dinners, he is champion chicken 
a la king eater; in his fishing expeditions, 
he wins prizes without trying. He hooks bass 


In the Realm of Rare Books 





$500,000 for a MS. 


The British Government is buying for 
£100,000 (or about $510,000 at current ex- 
change) the manuscript of the Codex Sinaiti- 
cus, famous fourth century Bible, from the 
Soviet government. This is said to be a 
record price for a single book or manuscript. 
Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald in an- 
nouncing the arrangement for the purchase in 
the House of Commons said that the public 
would be asked to subscribe to the purchase 
fund and that the Government would con- 
tribute one pound for every puund subscribed. 

The Codex Sinaiticus was discovered in 
1844, in a wastebasket in St. Catherine’s Mon- 
astery on Mount Sinai, by Constantine von 
Tischendorf, a German biblical scholar. He 
presented it to Alexander II, then the Czar 
of Russia, who possessed jurisdiction over 
Greek church property: Compiled in the fourth 
century by four men at about the same time 
as the Codex Vaticanus, it had been lost to 
the world for about 1,500 years. It contains 
the complete text in Greek of the New Testa- 
ment and much of the Oid Testament. 

The proposed purchase has stirred the 
Laborites to a pitch of indignation and an 
editorial in the London Daily Herald was most 
condemnatory, saying: “This incredible gov- 
ernment, which grudgingly watches every 
penny spent in the welfare of the people, pro- 
poses to send £50,000 in order that the Codex 
Sinaiticus may be kept within the British 
Empire instead of in Russia. There will be 
ne gain to learning as every big library has 
faithful photostatic copies. It is the most 
vulgar ostentation of the most vulgar rich 
and it is being done at a time when, in the 
name of economy, children are being kept 
short of food.” 

Scholars and rare book connoisseurs, how- 
ever, are convinced that this is a very notable 
acquisition on the part of the British Mu- 
seum. Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, the noted 
American book collector, who is a member of 
the advisory council of the British Museum, 
said in an interview in the New York Herald 
Tribune that this “is the greatest transaction 
in the history of printed or written antiqui- 
ties. It is surprising that the British Mu- 
seum was able to obtain it for about half a 
million dollars, in view of the fact that the 
Soviet government asked $1,250,000 for it of 
me. It gives the British Museum two of the 
original Greek Bible texts now in existence 
upon which the Bible of today is based. It 
is a pity the United States government or 
some individual in this country could not 
have acquired it.” 





up to fifty-nine pounds, and he is going to 
Georgia for other species. 

“His New York library also is his home— 
a private dwelling with luxurious suites both 
for him and his art connoisseur brother, 
Philip. 

“At the Philadelphia house there is a terra- 
>in farm on the roof. Terrapin and old 
sherry, the doctor thinks, make a capital meal, 
and there should be good whisky later. A 
chef is there, and one also is at the New 
York house, whose neighbors are St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral and the Union Club. 

“But he confessed that he knows no draw- 
ing room as pleasant as an auction gallery 
on a day when a rarity is to be put up, no 
delight as keen as that which comes when he 
puts into his pocket a hallowed manuscript.” 
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PIGMENTS 


If you have bought high-priced for- 
eign paints because you thought the 
“old world” manufacturers were 
able to obtain better pigments, you 
will be particularly interested to 
know that when the best source for 
a pigment is “‘abroad’”’ Devoe goes 
there, too, for their supply. 


In fact pigments come from all cor- 
ners of the world to the Devoe 
American factory where years of 
experience and research have devel- 
oped a unique method of laboratory 
control. Tests of each material used 
and each step in the manufacture of 
Devoe Oil Colors guarantee the 
brilliance and uniformity of every 
tube you buy. This system also 
makes it possible to produce high 
quality artists’ colors that are mod- 
erate in price. 


Try Devoe Oil Colors yourself. 
Write for color card to Devoe & 
Raynolds Co., Inc., 1 West 47th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


DEVOE 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


Devoe also makes a complete 
line of artists’ oil color brushes. 
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Donald Shaw MacLaughlan, veteran etcher 
whom Sir Frederick Wedmore, noted English 
critic, called “the one great American etcher, 
next to Whistler,” is now represented at the 
Toledo Museum with 138 etchings. The collec- 
tion, a gift of Alice Roullier of the Roullier 
Art Galleries of Chicago, as reported in a 
previous issue of THe Art Dicest, covers a 
period of 30 years and gives a comprehensive 
survey of his art. Proof of MacLaughlan’s 
merit and high standing lies in the fact that 
he has been awarded medals in nearly all 
the art centers of Europe and America,— 





The ST. LOUIS SCHOOL 
of FINE ARTS 


Washington University 


Drawing, Painting, 
Modeling, Commercial 
Design, Magazine 
Illustration, Interior 
Decoration, Design, 
Costume, Weaving, 
Book-Binding,Leather, 
Metal, Pottery and 
China, Composition, 
Perspective, Anatomy, 


Etching, History of 
Art, 


1 
4 


@ Teachers of art 
may now receive B.S. 
Gegree through Uni- 
versity College with 
cooperation of the 
School of Fine Arts. 


Spring Term begins 
January 29 


For catalog write, E. H. Wuerpel, Director, 
Room 110, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


138 MacLaughlan Prints a Toledo Treasure 





“Sussex Hedges,’ An Etching by Donald Shaw MacLaughlan. 
Gift of Alice Roullier to the Toledo Museum. 






































last year he was given the Kate Arms Me- 
morial Prize by the Americar. Society of 
Etchers for “Twilight Waters.” 

At different times MacLaughlan’s interest 
was turned to architecture, simple English and 
French landscapes, Swiss mountain scen@by, the 
rural South of our own country, and the 
beauties of Italy, from the hill towns to the 
glories of Venice. The earliest of the etch- 
ings date from 1899, four of that year being 
included in the museum’s gift. In 1902 he 
visited Brittany, and here he produced “Ruelle 
du Pecheur,” with its clothes lines, gossiping 
women and crooked stairways. Later Mac- 
Laughlan journey to Rouen where he found 
innumerable subjects in the churches and nar- 
row streets. The Italian etchings of 1904 and 
1905 in Toledo’s collection are but a small 
number of the many scenes of Italy which 
MacLaughlan produced. For several years 
previous to 1914 he lived at Asolo near Venice, 
where some of his finest works were done, 
and in 1922 he returned to Venice to etch 
the canals, bridges and palaces. 

France, England and Switzerland engaged 
his attention for several years. “Sussex 
Hedges,” reproduced above, was done in 1920 
and is typical of his English landscapes, with 
great trees against a summer sky and the 
entire countryside bathed in light and warmth. 
MacLaughlan is particularly adept in drawing 
trees and foliage. Trees for him are a con- 
stant source of study and they appear in his 
prints in every conccivable aspect. 


Children’s School of Arts and Craft 
SATURDAY CLASSES 


9 to 12 1 to 4 
LILA WESENER, Director 
odin Studios - - - 200 West 57th Street 
Suite 14G New York 
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A Mexican Tour 


Because of the present unrest in Europe, 
Henry B. Snell, who for many years has con- 
ducted Summer painting classes to Europe in 
conjunction with Boyd Tours, has decided to 
give his class a glimpse of old Mexico next 
year. Tentative plans call for visits to Cuerna- 
vaca, Taxco and Xochimilco, places of de- 
lightful contrast in the heart of the country’s 
most romantic section—an old world atmos- 
phere on this continent. ‘Taxco, according to 
Maurice C. Boyd, “is a superb combination 
of Sicily, Spain and Greece in appearance, 
ready to stir the fainter with its invitation 
tc work. Towering over this beautiful plateau, 
upon which Mexico City is situated, the two 
great snow-capped mountains of Iztaxcihautl 
and Popocatapetl silently stand guard.” 

The art student and archeologist will have 
rare opportunity to trace back Mexico’s intri- 
cate designs from the time of the Spanish 
Conquest, through the Aztec, Chichimeca, Tol- 
tec and Mongoloid periods, even to the archaic, 
at least 3,000 B. C. Besides, striking examples 
of modern Mexican art may be studied in 
the studios of the artists themselves, where one 
may hear personal interpretations of this new 
Mexican art. The famous murals of Diego 
Rivera, which have caused so much contro- 
versy in the American art world, can be 
studied at first hand, while excursions into 
the country places will reveal much of the 
source material of his work. 


Art Education by Radio 


A projected series of weekly radio broad- 
casts on “the arts in America” is nearing 
realization, according to an announcement by 
the American Federation of Arts, which is 
organizing the undertaking. 

The venture, which was initiated by the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, has 
received a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion and is having the co-operation of the 
Counsel for Radio in Education, the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art and the Museum of Modern Art. 

The talks, over a nation-wide network, are 
to be divided into two series. ‘Lhe first, 
which is to start in February and extend to 
May, will deal with the arts in America up 
to the middle of the nineteenth century, while 
the second, from September until next mid- 
winter, will cover the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century to the present. 

Each broadcast will consist of an introduc- 
tion by a well-known authority in the mu- 
seum world, a brief talk on a specific period 
and a discussion of the elements which make 
for true appreciation. A handbook for the 
listener is in preparation and will contain 
illustrations in black and white and in color, 
as well as short outlines of the subjects dealt 
with in each broadcast. It will be available 
at small cost. 








Instructors: 


Victor Perard, Arthur Black 


Modern instruction in Portrait, Life, Poster, 


Michel Jacobs, 


Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Ilus- 
tration, Costume Design, Fabric Design and 


Dynamic Symmetry. 
METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
Dept. A., 58 West 57th Street, New York 
Incorporated under regents of University of 
the State of New York 
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Church Daubs 


An appeal to religious leaders that they im- 
prove the quality of church art is Cyril Kay- 
Scott’s latest bit of dynamic art criticism to 
appear in the Rocky Mountain News. Mr. 
Kay-Scott, director of the Denver Art Museum, 
looked through a book entitled “Pictures That 
Preach” and found that of the dozen religious 
“masterpieces” chosen by the author there are 
Millets, two Hoffmanns, one Watts, Holman 
Hunt’s “Light of the World,” Soord’s “Lost 
Sheep” and Hovenden’s “Breaking the Home 
Ties.” 

“With the profoundest respect to the devoted 
men in charge of the churches,” Denver’s direc- 
tor writes, “I submit that, until we find them 
consciously and intelligently on the side of the 
finest and most beautiful in the history and 
record of man’s religious aspiration, their work 
and influence is vitiated. 

“They are usually not, fortunately, to blame 
for the ghastly lack of taste and feeling in 
their church buildings. So I will content my- 
self by saying: that any new edifices that are 
as bad as most of our old ones will be surely 
recorded by the angel against them. 

“Our clergy are, however, to blame for the 
awful paintings, images, sculpture, decorations, 
reproductions and so on, we see in their 
churches, parish houses, Sunday school rooms, 
studies, books, leaflets, picture cards, libraries 
and almost everywhere else. These can be 
changed. New ones are constantly being 
added. Here is something that can be reme- 
died. 

“That men trained and experienced in the 
most beautiful field of all human hopes and 
reverences can endure such cheapness and 
falsity fills one with amazement and forebod- 
ing. Of course there are exceptions. I have 
heard a distinguished Roman Catholic priest 
denounce in no uncertain language the sickly 
sugar candy images and futile pinchbeck 
chromos purveyed by the commercial religious 
art houses of his own Church. I have heard 
a leading Protestant pastor warn in scathing 
terms against submitting to the vile taste of 
those who control the business publishing con- 
cerns accepted by his own denomination. But 
such protests should not be sporadic. Our en- 
tire ministry should protest to a man. Then 
the evil would be stopped, and that at once. 

“With all the marvelous treasures of Renais- 
sance religious painting from Giotto to El 
Greco at our call, not to mention Gothic art 
which is in some respects even greater, our 
little ones come home proudly bearing senti- 
mental replicas of Hoffman’s Boy Jesus, Leigh- 
ton’s Infant Samuel, Hunt’s ‘Light of the 
World,’ or even-worse than these (there act- 
ually are worse things!) in the shape of tenth- 
trate pot boilers by ‘artists’ who couldn’t get 
their work in any self-respecting museum or 
gallery on a bet. Then we expect our young 
people, whose fearless and straight facing of 
the problem of life turns our hair gray, to love, 
respect, accept and ally themselves with our 
church activities. 

“Again I point out that I am speaking with 
the greatest respect; but, gentlemen, until you 
Place before the coming generation not only 
the best in the scriptures, the tradition, the 
scholarship, the interpretation, and the preach- 
ing, but also the best in the art of Christian- 
ity, you are speaking only half of the language 
of Christianity.” 
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A Distinguished John Edwards Tankard 
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“Silver Tankard.” John Edwards (American, 1670-1746). Lent by Hollis French. 


Evolution of style is as traceable in the 
minor arts as it is in the fine arts. It is 
evident particularly in American silver, says 
Helen Foote writing in the Cleveland Mu- 
seum’s Bulletin. 

Illustrative of Miss Foote’s premise is an 
early eighteenth century tankard by John Ed- 
wards on exhibition at the museum, which was 
lent to it by Hollis French. All of the in- 
dividualities of a transitional style are evident 
in this piece. Its body is plain and smooth 
with the sides slightly tapering up and simple 
moldings at the base and lip. The handle 
which is large enough to carry the weight of 
the tankard is S-shaped and is strengthened 
by a V-shaped drop, indicative of the period. 
The tip of the handle is a cherub’s head which 
is said to be almost a signature of Colonial 
origin. 

Colonial tankards of Massachusetts, says 
Miss Foote, are simple in line, sturdy in form 
and modest in decoration. The earliest ones 
are heavy and low; the lids are flat. About 
1715 transitional styles appeared with slight 
variations of form taking place. In about 
1730 this large type of drinking-cup assumed 
characteristics which predominated until about 
1770. Examples of this style are higher and 
more slender; a band of molding encircles the 
body a third of the way up; the lid ist step- 
domed and topped with a finial which in many 
instances was a miniature of that used on fur- 


niture. The finial is considered another iden- 
tification of Colonial workmanship, for it was 
rarely used on English tankards. After 1770 
the Massachusetts tankard appears to have 
lacked all sense of proportion, with the charm 
of the earlier forms disappearing completely. 
With the nineteenth century the tankard 
seemed to lose even its identity. 

The John Edwards tankard reveals a fine 
combination of the early traits of these pieces 
with the subsequent ones. Edwards was an 
English silversmith, who came to Boston from 
England in the later years of the seveateenth 
century. 


| ERIC PAPE CLASSES 


In the studio adjoining the Gallery 


Mon., Tues., Wed. Day and Evening 
Total enroliment limited to 36 students 
No Scholarships No Prizes 


For 12 years Mr. Pape conducted the Eric 

Pape School of Art in Boston, and for 3 years 

instructed at the Grand Central School of Art 
in New York 


Address DELL GUNTHER, Sec’y 
200 West 57th Street N. Y. C. 





Announcing an exhibition by students 
in the Gallery. Week days 10:00 to 
5:00. Sundays 1:00 to 5:00 
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GEORGE LUKS MEMORIAL 
SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


John Sloan 


Director 


‘Mind Sight’ must dominate the distortion 
of ‘Eye Sight’ if art is to be worth while, 
is .one of the principles taught by Mr. 
Sloan. Known as one of America’s fore- 
most contemporary artists, Mr. Sloan alse 
has sixteen years of successful teaching te 
his eredit, and offers today, te the advanced 
student and serious beginner, a splendid 
opportunity to learn the best of academic 
principles with the stimulating discoveries 
ef sound modern art. 


ENROLL NOW FOR WINTER TERM 


Send for folder 
7 East 22nd Street New York City 
Phone GRamercy 17-9752 


BROWNE ART CLASS 
Instructor 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 


Day and Evening Classes 
Drawing and Painting, Portraits, 
Figures and Pictorial Composition 

Circular on request —— Circle 7-7160 


58 West 57th Street New York 





GUY WIGGINS STUDIO CLUB 


46 Washington Sq. South 
e New York City & 
Day and Evening 


PAINTING CLASSES, FIGURE 
AND: STILL LIFE 
Send For Booklet —— GRamercy 17-8439 
MID-YEAR 


courses SEART JAN. 2™° 


DRAWING « PAINTING +» DESIGN + INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS + DRESS ARTS - INTERIOR 
DECORATION -CARTOONING- SCHOOL-ART METHODS 
COMMERCIAL ART + ILLUSTRATION 
FOR TIMELY INSTRUCTION AND GUIDANCE ATTEND 
CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 
CARL WERNTZ, Presipent 


18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 





© WAYMAN ADAMS ® 


Evening Portrait Class 
For Advanced Students 


OCTOBER TO MAY 


Address Keith Martin, Secretary 
200 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





PHOENIX ART INSTITUTE 


Outstanding Faculty. Courses in 
illustration, commercial art, 
sculpture, portrait and decora- 
tive painting, drawing, color, 
perspective, composition. Day 
and evening classes. Personal 
attention. Professionally equipped 
studios. Winter term. Bulletin AD 


350 Madison Av., New York, N.Y. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 


DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, 42nd Year 
Textile Designing, Architecture 
& Interior Decoration 
Life Class—J. Scott Williams 
Fashion Illustration—George Westcott 
Advanced Design & Poster—George Baer 
Positions and orders filied. 








CRITICISMS for artists, teachers, or ama- 
teurs. One or more may 
improve color and technique and save years for com- 
mercial art, landscape or portraiture. 

Columbia University advertised this course for five years 
to do for art what electricity does for lighting and power. 
Vermeer’s Camera and the Glass are soon outgrown. 


CROSS ART SCHOOL - - - Boothbay Harbor, Maine 
June to December Home Course all the year 


On the New Year 


[Some Advice and Some Philosophy] 
By EVELYN MARIE STUART 


It is strange that none of the art schools 
have thought of adding a course in sales- 
manship for picture dealers and interior 
decorators. It is really something that is 
badly needed. What is the use of teaching 
people to produce works of art if some one 
is not taught how to use them. This might 
prove to be that link between the artist and 
his public that seems to be missing. It 
might also serve to revive the quaint cus- 
tom of painting pictures with an eye to 
ther ultimate destiny as ornament. Too 
many painters seem to have forgotten that 
a picture ever had anything so vulgar as a 
purpose, other than that of being hung in 
an exhibition and commented on by the press. 

Lt might be that a salesmanship depart- 
ment in the art schools would react whole- 
somely on the production end of what its 
after all a manufacturing proposition. 

a ae 


There may be a thousand reasons for 
painting a picture, but there is only one ex- 
cuse for framing it, and that is the intention 
of hanging it on a wall. There is only one 
purpose in hanging a picture and that is to 
decorate the wall. For all of these reasons 
one questions the basic soundness of non- 
decorative schools of painting. The inter- 
esting or clever painting, the sermon in paint 
and all the rest of them were better confined 
in portfolios, where one may look until in- 
terest wanes and then mercifully close the 
volume. The picture that must be permanent- 
ly placed and regarded should contain some 
permanent element of satisfaction to the eye 
and this is that thing called beauty. 

ee? 

The trouble with imagination in any and 
all of the arts is that man’s imagination 
is not a simple faculty but a digest of ex- 
perience and memories thereof. We can only 
create by new combinations of already ex- 
isting material or elements gathered either 
from life or from other works of art. It 
is sad to note how often the would-be cre- 
ative writer or painter, who scorns the 
natural world about him as a source of 
material, gives us nothing but the rehash of 
other books or other pictures by men who 
went more humbly to the great source. 

wa 

It is more tmportant that more people 
like more pictures than that they be encour- 
aged to like this and discard that at the 
whim of fashion in technique and criticism. 
Liking any pictures at all is good for the 
soul. It is a step in the right direction and 
should be encouraged. 

The bickerings and wordy battles of the 
schools have shaken pictures pretty well 
from the walls. It is time for some one 
to call them back. This will never be done 
by lauding one school or method above an- 
other. After all, it makes no difference to 
what school a picture belongs or how it is 
painted, if only it is a good example of 
that school. 

* * * 

The kind of pictures that live are those 
that are loved sufficiently to be preserved 
by proud possessors—in other words they 
are the pictures that are sold. The kind 





















A. ARCHIPENKO 


ECOLE D’ART 


FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Tuition fee from $10 up. 
316 West 57th Street New York City 














PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (winter), Chester Springs, Pa. 
(summer) 
Oxpest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 1805.) 
Unified direction. City and Country locations: 
unexcelled equipment for the complete professional 
training of the artist. Distinguished faculty. Pre- 
liminary classes for beginners. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Painting; 
also a co-ordinated course with the University of 


Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. European Scholar- 
ships and other prizes. 


Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry 
Streets. Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator. 

Chester Springs Summer School—Resident 
students only. D. Roy Miller, Resident 
Manager. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL 
WHICH ERESTS Y 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M. Odom, Pres. 


ENTER IN JANUARY 
Professional training in Interior Archi- 
tecture & Decoration, Costume 
& Illustration, Graphic Advertising & 
Illustration, etc. Modern Teacher 
Training. Special Saturday Classes. 
Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, N. Y. 


INQUIRE 
NOW 





PRATT INSTITUTE 


School of Fine and Applied Arts, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Pictorial Illustration, Advertis- 
ing Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Interior Decoration, Industrial 
Design, Teacher Training, Archi- 
tectural Construction, Architec- 
ture. 38 Studios. 92 Instruc- 
tors. 47th year. Catalogue. 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BT 
THB COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT 6? 
: THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 

2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study op- 
tional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this art 
school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 








THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


Washington University 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Commercial Design. History of 
Art, Composition, Perspective, 
Costume, Leather, Metal, Pottery, 
China and other arts. 
For catalogue write 
Room 110, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PaintinG, IntERtor Dsc- 
ORATION, DegsiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CommerciaL Art, Pus. Scnoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Svracuss, N. Y. 








NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE—DRAWING—PAINTING 
MEDALLIC ART--CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Individual instruction and criticism given at 
every session of each class. Catalog on request. 
22 East 60th Street, New York City 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 





s s 
Art Academy of Cincinnati 
Founded 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night classes. Professional 
training in fineand applied arts. 
Winter and summer sessions. 
For information address 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohio 
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GrandCentRrAtScuooi/Art 


ESTABLISHED by successful mod- 
ern artists to develop individual tal- 


lent. Courses in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Tlustration, Advertising 
Illustration, General and Commercial 
Design, Costume Design, and Interior 
Decoration. Day and Evening Classes. 


Catalogue on Request 


7021 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
NEW YORK CITY 


SGI SSP NaS 


KANSAS 


CITY 203s 





PAINTING 
@ SCULPTURE 
@ ADVERTISING 
@ IXTERIOR 
@ FASHION 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


ART SCHOOL 55th year. All 


branches of 


Fine and Industrial Art, Painting, Sculpture, 
Advertising Design, Layout, Lettering, In- 


terior Decoration. Tuition is low—not or- 
ganized for profit. Faculty of national and 
international reputation. Summer session 
begins June 25. Fall term Sept.17.Catalog. 


The Art Institute, Box A.A., Chicago, Il. 





WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 





SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


DRA WING—PAINTING 
SCULPTURE—METAL WORK 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
Resident and Traveling Scholarships 
Write for Catalog of the &7th Year 


Fenway, Boston, Massachusetts 





WILMINGTON ACADEMY of ART 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
TEACHER TRAINING CLASSES 
Beginning in January 
Credits Given by University of Pennsylvania 
All Branches of Drawing and Painting 
LUCILE HOWARD, Director 
Folder on Request to the Secretary 





Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee 
$25.00—Da and Evening Classes in 
rawing, Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 
tion and Anatomy. For information 
and Prospectus, address 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 





The Studio School of 


ART PHOTOGRAPHY 


A small personal school. For those who see 
differently and wish to make an individual 
13th year. Write for pamphlet E. 
Rabinovitch 142 West 57th St. New York. 





of books that live are those that are pub- 
lished. Indeed, much lives in art that is 
not good artistically because it has been 
found interesting. Witness the Currier & 
Ives print, sometimes so atrocious that but 
for the softening touch of age it would af- 
front the eye unbearably. Good and bad, 
they have lived because they told something 
of the age that gave them birth. A thought 
or a theme may survive despite a poor treat- 
ment, but the loveliest of treatments dies 
if it is not made the means of conveying 
some meaning. 
a es 

The schools of painting that go in too 
heavily for decoration and lean to the primi- 
tive on fine-spun theories of aestheticism 
should remember that in these directions the 
Orient already stands supreme. European 
art must either go forward along the lines 
of its natural development or declare itself 
licked from the start by the old and mys- 
terious East. There exists between the 
Orient and the Occident much the same dif- 
ference in art as in philosophy—the East 
being inductive and the West deductive, the 
one absorbed in contemplating the inner and 
beyond, and the other the outer. 

The East creates the better escapes from 
reality and the West the better realities. 
This is reflected in the practical character 
of our philosophies, aimed always at better- 
ing this world, and the realistic character 
of our art, which aims to present the beauty 
of this world. 


Art Lectures Scheduled 

The Metropolitan Art School, New York, 
announces a series of lectures by Michel Jacobs, 
director of the school, and Victor Perard, well- 
known anatomist. The Perard series will start 
on Jan. 4, and will continue every Thursday 
evening at 8 o’clock. Mr. Perard will give a 
blackboard demonstration of the bone structure 
and muscular articulation of the human figure, 
divided so as to give the student a thorough 
knowledge of anatomy. 

Mr. Jacobs will speak every Tuesday evening 
at 8 o’clock, beginning on Jan. 9. He will 
give a series of lectures, illustrated by lantern 
slides, on the color system as expounded in his 
book, “The Art of Color.” The first will treat 
of the science of color, and the second the 
practical application of that science. Later 
Mr. Jacobs will paint a portrait and a land- 
scape in front of his audience. The following 
three lectures will provide a thorough demon- 
stration of dynamic symmetry, based on Mr. 
Jacobs’ book, “The Art of Composition.” 


Hoosier Salon Jury 

‘the jury of awards and admission at this 
year’s Hoosier Salon is composed of Wilbur 
G. Adam, Edgar S. Cameron, Allen Philbrick, 
Tunis, Anna Stacey, Nellie Walker and Mrs. 
Harry G. Nye, a lay member. The exhibi- 
tion will be held at the Marshall Field Gal- 
leries, Chicago, from Jan. 27 to Feb. 11. The 
closing date for entries is Jan. 19. For further 
details sce the “Where to Show” calendar in 
this issue of THe Arr Dicest. 





BRENDA PUTNAM 


A Special Class in 
Portrait Sculpture 
On Monday and Thursday Afternoons 
356 West 22nd Street, 


New York City | 
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MOORE INSTITUTE OF ART 
SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 


Merged With 


Philadelphia School of Design 
for Women 


Oldest School of Art Applied 
to Industry in America 


89th Year 
Distinguished Faculty——Practical Courses 


Design, Fine & Applied Art, Teacher Training, 
Jewelry, Puppetry, Stage Design, etc. 


European Fellowships for post-graduate study 
Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 
Residence Houses for out-of-town students 


BROAD AND MASTER STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 





TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 
New Term starting in January 
All phases of Fashion Illustration and 
Design. Other classes in History of 
Costume, Stage and Textile Design, 
Draping and Construction. School in- 
corporated under Regents. Teachers’ 
Alertness Credits, B of B., given. Send 
for Circular D, or Phone COl. 5-2077. 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 
















RINGLING SCHOOL OF ART 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA — — ON THE GULF 


Classes in DRAWING, PAINTING, DESIGN, 
SCULPTURE, INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE 
and DECORATION and ADVERTISING ART 
The Ringling Museum of Art and The Ring- 
ling Circus animals, available to students at 
all times. 
OUTDOOR PAINTING CLASSES ALL WINTER 
Catalogue on Request 


California School of Arts and Crafts 


Spring Term oyens January 
8th. Courses leading to the 
Bachelor’s degree in Fine 
Arts, Applied Arts, and Art 
Education. State-accredited. 
Professional standards. Mod- 
erate fees. 

Write F. H. Meyer, Director, 

for Catalog “D”’ 


Oakland California 








Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland. Ohio 


4 year courses in the Fine 
and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Cataleg on Request 


CHOUINARD 


SCHOOL OF ART 


LOS ANGELES 

Students May Enter Any Month ef Year 
All Fine and Practical Arts: Distinguished 
instructors, including Pruett Carter, Merrell 
Gage, Millard Sheets, Clarence Hinkle, C. H. 
Johnson, Frank McIntosh, Vernon Caldwell, 
Phil Dike, R. Sterner, Patti Patterson. 

741 S. GRANDVIEW ST., LOS ANGELES 








NEW YORK CERAMIC STUDIOS 


Maud M. Mason, Director 
A thoroughly equipped school for the study 
of the Art of Ceramics. 
CLASSES 
Design and the Structure Pottery Forms 
Maud M. Mason 
Ceramic Sculpture—Waylande Gregory 
The Theory Practise of Glazes & Clay Bodies 
YJ. Robert Bacher, B.S. 
Exhibition Opening November 20th 
114 East 39th Street, New York City 











MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
1825-1934 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, Stage 
Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 
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MONTEVALLO, ALA. 
Alabama College—Jan. 13-27: Paintings from 
x Biennial Exhibition Corcoran Gallery 
iA. FT Ad. 


DEL MONTE, CAL. 
Dei Monte Art Gallery—Jan. 15-Mar. 
paintings, Wm. Ritschel. 


LAGUNA BEACH, CAL. 
Laguna Beach Art Association—To Jan. 29: 
Works by members. Fern Burford Art Gal- 
leries—Jan.: California artists. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Los Angeles Museum—Jan.: Progressive paint- 
ers; International Camera Pictorialists annual. 
Foundation of Western Art—Jan.: Second an- 
nual California water color exhibition. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CAL. 
Mills College Art Gallery—Jan. 7-28: Paintings 
by a group of artists from New Mexico. 
MORRO BAY, CAL. 
The Picture Shop—Jan.: Work of local artists. 
PASADENA, CAL. 

Grace Nicholson's Galleries—Jan.: 
ings and objects of art. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Fine Arts Gallery—Jan.: Museum's collection. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

California Palace of the Legion of Honor—Jan. 
7-Feb. 18: Loan exhibit of paintings, collec- 
tion Samuel H. Kress. M. H. DeYoung Me- 
morial Museum—To Jan. 7: Prints, Thomas 
Handforth; wood engravings, H. Eric Berg- 
man. Jan. 3-Feb. 3: Photographs, John Paul 
Edwards. Jan. 9-Feb. 6: Prints, Martin Lewis. 
Ansel Adams Gallery—To Jan. 15: Photo- 
graphs of Yosemite in Winter, Ansel Adams. 
Art Center—Jan. 2-23: Tempera paintings, 
Earl Daniell; pastels, Lon Maclean. Jan. 15- 
27: Oils, John Greathead; sculpture and draw- 
ings, Michael Von Meyer. Roy V. Sowers— 
Jan.: Old prints and rare books. 

DENVER, COLO. 
Denver Art Museum—Jan.: Museum's collections. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Library ef Congress—Jan.: Original drawings of 
Arthur I. Keller; etchings, Donald Shaw Mc- 
Laughlan. Arts Club—To Jan. 5: Annual ex- 
hibit of works by members. Public Library— 
Jan.: Etchings and drypoints, Martin Lewis. 
Corcoran Gallery of Art—To Jan. 7: Water 
colors, Alexander Trowbridge. To Jan. 14: 
Water colors, lithographs and etchings, Percy 
Crosby. Division of Graphic Arts (Smith- 
sonian Institution)—Jan. 2-28: Colored wood- 
block prints, F. Morley Fletcher. National 
Gallery of Art (Smithsonian Institution) — 
Jan.: Ccllatly art collection. Phillips Me- 
morial Gallery—To Jan. 15: Pictures of 
People; Freshness of vision in painting: works 
by Louis Eilshemius and water colors, Charles 
Burchfield. Howard University—Jan. 7-Feb. 

4: : 2 ae vs. Modern Art in painting 


(A. 
NEWARK, DEL. 
Women’s College University of Delaware—Jan. 8- 


1: Recent 


Oriental paint- 


29: Pictures for College student rooms 
ia: F-A:3. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Wilmington Society of Fine Arts—Jan. 8-27: 


Exhibition of photographs. 





ART PRICES CURRENT 





A Pricing Guide 


for every class and 
every description of 
+. £err RS 
(Oil Paintings, 
Watercolours, 
Drawings, Etchings, 
Engravings, both 
Old and SModern) 


Send for full details to 


THE ART TRADE PRESS LTD. 
2 Dorset Buildings, Fleet St., 
London, E. C. 4 


High Museum of Art—To Jan. 20: Soap sculp- 


Honolulu Academy of Arts—To Jan. 15: Wood 


Art Institute—To Jan. 21: 


Institute of Civic Arts—Jan.: 





Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 


ATLANTA, GA. 
ture exhibit. Jan. 1-15: Exhibition of prints. 
Girls High School—Jan. 8-22: 1933 National 
Scholastic exhibit (A. F. A.). 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 


engravings, Rockwell Kent; American Indian 
art. Jan. 3-21: Sculpture exhibit (College Art 


Assoc.). 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Paintings and prints 
of Greenland, Rockwell Kent; contemporary 
French paintings; drawings for Mickey Mouse 
and Silly Symphonies, Walt Disney; paintings, 
Eugene Berman; paintings, Paul Kleinschmidt; 
Illustrations, Boris Grigoriev. Carson Pirie 


Seott—Jan.: Memorial exhibit work of Robert 
Henri. Arts Club—Jan. 2-16: Paintings, Ed- 
ward Hopper: paintings, George Rouault. 
Chester H. Johnson Galleries—Jan.: Selected 


French paintings. 


DECATUR, ILL. 

Paintings, J. All- 
worthy. 

JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 

Art Association—Jan. 7-28: Native element in 

Contemporary American painting (A. F. A.). 
RICHMOND, IND. 

Art Association—Jan. 7-29: 

photography. 


LAWRENCE, KANS. 
University of Kansas-Thayer Museum—Jan. 8- 
29: Modern painters (A. F. A.). 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Louisville Art Association—Jan. 
of painting A. F. A.). 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Baltimore Museum of Art—Jan. 10-Feb. 28: 
Survey of American painting; Whistler’s 
“Mother.” Friends of Art House—Jan.: Oils 
and lithographs, Doris Rosenthal. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum of Fine Arts—To 
Jan. 6: Selected paintings from the 7th An- 
nual exhibit of the Maryland Institute Alumni. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Jan.: Museum’s collec- 
tions. Grace Horne’s Galleries—To Jan. 7: 
Paintings, John C. E. Taylor; water colors, 
Jchn Whorf. Jan. 1-13: Paintings, Omer 
Lassonde. 

HINGHAM CENTER, MASS. 

Print Corner—Jan.: Prints. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith College Museum of Art—Jan. 3-22: De- 
signs of the “Ballet Russes’’ from collection 
of Serge Lifar. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum—Jan.: Museum’s permanent 
collection. To Jan. 10: “A Brief Survey of 
Modern Painting.” 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Jan.: Tapestries; 
paintings. 


Sculpture and 


15-31: Survey 


Chinese 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Worcester Art Museum—Jan.: Museum's collec- 
tions. 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 
Cranbrook Academy of Art—Jan. 3-24: Young 
Americans: 16 oil paintings «A. F. A.). 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Grand Rapids Public oo 4-25: Plant 
Forms in Ornament (A. F. A.). 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts—To Jan. 10: Fore- 
edge paintings. To Feb. 1: Japanese color 


prints. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art—Jan.: 
Museum's collections. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

Springfield Art Museum—To Jan. 30: Drawings 

and prints, Thomas H. Benton. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art—Jan.: “Vanishing India,” 
Stowitts; glass animals and figurines, Mari- 
anna von Allesch; needlework pictures, Georgi- 
ana Brown Harbeson. 

LINCOLN, NEB. 

University of Nebraska—Jan. 7-21: Southwest 

Indian Arts and Crafts (A. F. A.). 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Montclair Art Museum—Jan.: 
American paintings. 

. NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum—Jan.: Design in sculpture; 
Chinese art; netsuke: arms and armor. 

TRENTON, N. J. 

New Jersey State Museum—To Feb. 1: Early 

and modern American glass and textiles. 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 

University of New Mexico—Jan. 5-19: Water 

colors in the modern manner (A. F. A.). 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History and Art—Jan.: Prints, etch- 
ings and drypoints loaned by Art League of 
Washington; water colors of the Italian Rivi- 


Contemporary 


era and northern Africa, Antimo Beneduce; 
old glass from collection Mrs. Howard Hen- 
drickson. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum—Jan.: Ancient Beads and re- 
lated objects from collection of Mrs. John 
Morrin. Grant Studios—Jan. 8-30: Brooklyn 
Society of Artists 18th Annual exhibit of 
paintings. 










ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Arnot Art Gallery—To Jan. 20: 


BUFFALO, 


N.Y. 
Albright Art Gallery—Jan. 2-28: Exhibit of Ori- 


ental rugs. 


Small soap 


sculpture. 
FREDONIA, N. Y. 


State Normal School—Jan. 8-20: Modern photog- 


raphy (A. F. A.). 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth Ave. & 
82nd St.)—Jan.: Islamic miniature painting; 
Blacque collection of textiles; recent acces- 
sions in the Egyptian department; 300 years 
of landscape prints; lace shawls. Ackermann 
& Son (50 East 57th St.)—Jan.: English 
sporting prints. American Academy of Arts 
and Letters (Broadway at 155th St.)—To 
May 1: Paintings and drawings, George De 
Forest Brush. An American Place (509 
Madison Ave.)—To Feb. 1: New water colors, 
oils and etchings, John Marin. Argent Gal- 
leries (42 West 57th St.)—Jan. 1-20: Black 
and white work of the Nat'l Assoc. Women 
Painters and Sculptors. A. C. A. Gallery (1269 
Madison Ave.)—To Jan. 6: Oils, Bry. A. W. A, 
Galleries (353 West 57th St.)—To Jan. 9: 
Exhibit of major works in oil and sculpture. 
Belmont Galleries (576 Madison Ave.)—Per- 
manent: Exhibition of Old Masters. Brummer 
Gallery (55 East 57th St.)—To Jan. 13: 
Sculpture, Brancusi. Carnegie Hall Art Gallery 
(154 W. 57th St.)—Jan.: Group show. Calo 
Art Galleries (624 Madison Ave.)—Jan.: 
Paintings of. American and foreign schools. 
Ralph M. Chait Galleries (600 Madison Ave.) 
—Jan.: Edward Krenn collection of wooden 
and bronze Bodhisattvas. Leonard Clayton 
Gallery (108 East 57th St.)—Jan.: Complete 
work of Childe Hassam in etching. Cronyn & 
Lowndes Galleries (11 East 57th St.)—Jan.: 
Contemporary American prints, oils and water 
colors. Cronyn & Lowndes (Rockefeller Cen- 
ter)—Jan.: Contemporary Americans. Delphie 
Studios (9 East 57th St.)—To Jan. 15: 
Drawings, Art Young. Downtown Gallery 
(1138 West 13th St.)—Jan.: Paintings, Er- 
nest Fiene. Durand-Ruel Galleries (12 East 
57th St.)—Jan.: Selected French paintings. 
Ehrich Galleries (36 East 57th St.)—VJan.: 
Old Masters. Eighth Street Gallery (61 West 
8th St.)—To Jan. 13: Oils and drawings, 
Hans Foy. Ferargil Galleries (63 East 57th 
St.)—Jan.: Contemporary Americans. Fifteen 
Gallery (37 West 57th St.)—To Jan. 6: Paint- 
ings, Charles A. Aiken. Fine Arts Bldg. (215 
West 57th St.)—Jan. 8-28: 43rd Annual ex- 
hibit of Nat'l Assoc. Women Painters and 
Sculptors. Gallery of American Indian Art 
(850 Lexington Ave.)—Jan.: Indian arts and 
crafts. Gallery 144 West 13th Street—Jan.: 
Contemporary American paintings. Jean Gause 
(4 East 53rd St.)—Jan.: Works by leading 


illustrators. Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt Ave.)—Jan.: Works by leading 
contemporary American artists. Grand Cen- 


tral Art Galleries-Fifth Avenue Branch (Fifth 
Ave. & 51st St.)—Jan.: Paintings by con- 
temporary Americans. Grolier Club (47 East 
60th St.)—To Jan. 13: Prints by Winslow 
Homer. Marie Harriman Gallery (63 East 
57th St.)—To Jan. 6: Scenes of Little Italy, 
Frank Di Goia; 4th Annual exhibition of 
Americans. Jacob Hirsch (30 West 54th St.) 
—Jan.: Egyptian, Greek, Roman, medieval, and 
Renaissance works of art. Hudson Guild ‘(436 
West 27th St.)—To Jan. 28: Circulating ex- 
hibition far Eastern art, Metropolitan Museum. 
Frederick Keppel & Co. (16 East 57th St.)— 
To Jan. 6: Engravings by Old Masters. M. 
Knoedler & Co. (14 East 57th St.)—-To Jan. 
6: Old English sporting prints; mezzotints. 
To Jan. 10: Portraits, William B. E. Ranken. 
John Levy Galleries (1 East 57th St.)—Jan.: 

Old Masters. Macbeth Gallery (15 East 57th 
St.)—To Jan. 9: Painters from Tiffany Foun- 
dation. Jan. 9-30: New paintings, Herbert 
Meyer; drawings by American artists—(19 
East 57th St.)—To Jan. 9: Twenty American 
paintings. Jan. 9-23: Paintings, Edna Reindel. 
Jan. 9-30: Etchings, Harrison Cady. Pierre 
Matisse Gallery (51 East 57th St.)—To Jan. 
18: Paintings, Joan Miro. Montross Gallery 
(785 Fifth Ave.)—Jan. 2-13: Exhibit of early 
and recent paintings and etchings by John 
Sloan. Mileh Galleries (108 West 57th 
Street )—Jan.: American figure paintings 
19th & 20th centuries. Morton Galleries (130 
West 57th St.)—To Jan. 6: Paintings, Eleon- 
ore Gibson. Museum of Modern Art (11 West 
53rd St.)—Jan. 9-Feb. 26: International Ex- 
hibition of Theatre art. Newhouse Galleries 
(578 Madison Ave.)—To Jan. 31: American 
genre painting. New School for Social Ke- 
search (66 West 12th St.)—To Jan. 5: Water 
colors, Georges Schreiber. Public Library 
(5th Ave. & 42nd St.)—To Jan. 15: Prints 
by “Pop” Hart. To Mar. 31: Drawings for 
prints and the prints themselves. John Reed 
Club (430 Sixth Ave.)—To Jan. 8: “Hunger, 
Fascism and War,” exhibition. Salmagundi 
Club (47 Fifth Ave.)—Jan. 12-26: Annual 
auction exhibition. Sehultheis Galleries (142 
Fulton St.)—Permanent: Works of art by 
American and foreign artists. Jacques Selig- 
mann (3 East 5lst St.)—Permanent: Paint- 
ings, sculpture and tapestries. E. & A. Silber- 
man (32 East 57th St.)—Jan.: Old masters 
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and objets d’art. Marie Sterner Gallery (9 

East 57th St.)—Jan.: Sculpture, Mr. and 

Mrs. Gustav Bohland. Upstairs Gallery (28 

East 56th St.)—Jan.: Works of young artists. 

University Settlement (Eldridge & Rivington 
Sts.)\—To Feb. 18: Armor and related arts 

(Metropolitan Museum). Valentine Gallery 

(69 East 57th St.)—Jan.: Selected modern 
French paintings. Whitney Museum of Amer- 
ican Art (10 West 8th St.)—To Jan. 11: 1st 
Biennial exhibition of contemporary American 
sculpture, water color and graphic art. Wolfe 
Art Club (802 Broadway)—To Jan. 6: Small 
pictures by members. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

Skidmore College Gallery—Jan. 4-20: Loan col- 
lection of prints. 

CINCINNATI, 0. 

Cincinnati Art Museum—To Jan. 28: American 
Indians—past and present; paintings of In- 
dian subjects, Winold Reiss. 

CLEVELAND, 0. 

Cleveland Museum of Art—To Jan. 7: Laces; 
prints; Italian prints; Ohio print makers. Jan. 
4-Feb. 11: Foreign section Carnegie Interna- 


tional. 
COLUMBUS, 0O. 

Gallery of Fine Arts—Jan.: Illustrations, Fern 
Bisel Peat; water colors, Eliot O'Hara; photo- 
graphs of artists; small bronzes. 

OBERLIN, 0. 

Oberlin College Art Museum—Jan.: English polit- 

ical portraits of XVIIIth century in mezzo- 


tint. 
TOLEDO, 0. 
Toledo Museum of Art—Jan.: Museum's collec- 


tions. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Pennsylvania Museum of Art—To Jan. 10: Col- 
lection of Samuel S. White 3d. To Jan. 24: 
Whistler, collection of Lessing J. Rosenwald. 
Art Club of Philadelphia—Jan. 11-31: Exhibit 
by the ‘‘Ten’’ women painters and sculptors. 

SCRANTON, PA. 

Everhart Museum—Ja..: IJIluminated manu- 

scripts (A. F. A.). 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Faunce House Art Gallery—Jan. 2-20: The Dance 
in Modern Art. 

COLUMBIA, 8. C. 

Columbia Art Association—Jan. . 28: Fifty Color 
prints « the year: 1933 (A. A.). 

ULLMAN, WAShINGTON 

State Collene of Washington—Jan. 14-28: Mod- 

ern painting (A. F. A.). 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Henry Art Gallery—Jan. 5-31: Architectural ex- 

hibition from Museum of Modern Art. 
MADISON, WIS. 

University of Wisconsin—To Jan. 6: 5th Annual 
No-Jury show for Madison artists. Jan. 6-20: 
Sculpture and drawings, College Arts Artists 
Co-operative group. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Oshkosh Public Museum—Jan.: Oils, etchings, 

water colors, lithographs, Vincenzo D'Agostino. 


Romance of a Millais Picture 


A woman’s long cherished hope to some day 
possess Sir John Millais’ portrait of her sister 
was realized at an auction at Christies’, in 
London. The once famous picture, “No,” 
went in a hurried bid to a purchaser registered 
as “Myers” for $1,250. Later it was learned 
that the new owner is Mrs. F. W. Myers, a 
sister of the late Lady Stanley, who posed for 
the painting. It was first exhibited in 1875 
and during Millais’ lifetime it sold for more 
than $25,000. 

When interviewed at her London home, Mrs. 
Myers said: “I am so happy to get the pic- 
ture at last. I heard only this morning that 
it was to be sold at Christies’, so I sent my 
son to buy it. I had always longed for it 
but it passed out of notice to a private buyer 
years ago.” 


C. W. A. Murals in Dallas 


Alexander Hogue and Jerry Bywaters are 
collaborating on a C. W. A. project in Dallas 
which calls for a series of nine murals to 
decorate the second floor lobby of the City 
Hall. The murals, 7 feet high and ranging 
in length from 10 to 20 feet, will depict the 
development of Dallas from village to city. 
If the time limit of Feb. 15 is amended, the 
artists are planning to continue the theme 
down the landings and over the stairways 
to the first floor. 

Expressing the spirit behind the C. W. A. 
artists, Mr. Hogue wrote to Tue Arr Dicest: 
“['d be willing to do this thing for nothing 
because of the opportunity to really show 
what we can do in America.” 
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Sculptor Depicts Boy Elephant’s “Evil Eye” 





“Boody,” by John Kellogg Woodruff. 


John Kellogg Woodruff, who is known par- 
ticularly as a water colorist, has turned re- 
cently to his old medium of sculpture, especial- 
ly to wood carving, and he is showing a group, 
until Jan. 20, at the Jersey City Art Museum; 
whose temporary quarters are in the Bergen 
Branch Library, along with aquarelles and 
oils. The artist while on a painting trip to 
Central America last Winter was tempted by 
the quality of certain woods he saw there, 
and brought back a supply that will keep him 
busy-for a long time. 

One of the pieces in the exhibition is 
“Boody,” which is a portrait of an elephant 
kept as a pet by Dr. Pierre Bernard at Nyack, 
N. Y. “Boody” is only seven years old, a 
mere stripling for a pachyderm, but he will 


probably never reach the adult age of twenty, 
for his keeper says he has “the evil eye.” This 
characteristic, which Mr. Woodruff has recorded 
in his mahogany portrait, means that in a 
few more years he will become a “killer,” not 
to be trusted by men, and will have to be 
put out of the way as human “killers” are. 
However, he is a good natured and playful 
little boy now. 

Dr. Bernard, who is a Sanscrit scholar and 
a devotee of Hindu philosophy, owned until 
recently four elephants, which are regarded as 
symbols by certain cults. A few weeks ago, 
“Old Mom,” who had reached the -venerable 
age of 92, died. “Boody” has two companions 
of about his own age, who, according to the 
keeper, will probably outlive him. 





Art in Hospitals 


Reverberations of F. Gardner Clough’s arti- 
cle on “Art In Hospitals,” which appeared in 
the Aug. 1 issue of Tue Art Dicest, still per- 
sist. 

Mrs. Marjorie E. Cooper, an artist of Great 
Falls, Mont., advises THe Art Dicest that a 
very decided effort is being made in that lit- 
tle Western city to make the rooms in its 
hospitals as beautiful as possible. In the 
Columbus Hospital, Mrs. Cooper decorated the 
walls of two nurseries about two years ago. 
These murals, painted in soft blue tones, show 
storks carrying baskets of babies winging their 
way over typical Montana scenery. 

In the Deaconess Hospital the children’s or- 
thopedic ward was decorated and furnished by 
the Junior Service League. Mrs. Cooper 
painted a mural of a modernistic circus in a 
play room. 


Exhibits by Doris Rosenthal 


Doris Rosenthal, who spent a year in Mex- 
ico, painting and studying the people and 
their customs, while on a Guggenheim fellow- 
ship, is holding an exhibition in January at the 
Friends of Art House in Baltimore. Litho- 
graphs and paintings depicting the Mexican 
landscape as well as Mexican figure studies, 
are being shown. In the latter part of Febru- 
ary, a large number of these works will be 
shown at the Morton Galleries, New York. 


oo 


Baltimore Scientists by Farley 


Frederic Farley, portrait painter, etcher and 
lithographer, is hclding an exhibition of san- 
guine chalk portraits in the Great Gallery of 
the Maryland Institute, Baltimore, from: Jan. 
4 to 18. Mr. Farley, who obtained his art 
training at the Maryland Institute, the Penn- 
sylvania Academy and the Art Students League 
of New York, is represented in several im- 
portant American museums. 

Included in his exhibition are portraits of 
Dr. Joseph Ames, president of Johns Hopkins 
University; Dr. Warfield Longcope, professor 
of medicine at Hopkins Hospital; Dr. Esther 
Richards, noted psychiatrist; Dr. Matthew 
Page Andrews, historian; Hans Schuler, sculp- 
tor; and George Bernhard Meyer, painter. 


Open Rockefeller Branch 


The Cronyn and Lowndes Galleries have 
opened a branch at Rockefeller Center, New 
York. 

In the spacious new galleries the firm’s old 
policy of showing works by American contem- 
porary artists will be followed. For the first 
exhibit the paintings include examples by 
Leon Kroll, Robert Brackman, Eugene Hig- 
gins, Wayman Adams, Edward Hopper, John 
Sloan, George Pearse Ennis, Albert Sterner, 
John Costigan, Roy Mason, Robert Henri, E 
E. Pressoir, Joseph Pennell, John Singer Sar- 
gent, William Glackens and Robert Philipp. 
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Our 1934 Resolution- 


To continue to give the 
artist the finest quality oil 
colors in an entirely per- 
manent line. 


Your 1934 Solution - 


Only the best fool-proof 
quality materials for your 
work at prices that make 
them preferable. 


Inquire through your Dealer or 
Art School Store or from 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
1127 W. Sixth St., Cincinnati, O. 


BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL — WATER — 
POWDER 


Artists’ Canvas 


We stock canvas for 
Mural Paintings 
10’ - 13/6” - 16'9” and 
20 feet wide 
Linen and Cotton 


In one piece from 1 to 
50 yards long. 


Manufacturers of 
“Clover Brand” 


Products 


Write for Catalogue and 
Samples 











USE 


Rembrandt 
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TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE IRVINGTON NJ. 









Learnthisfascinating and profitable pro- 
fessionfromone of Hollywood's famous 
ertists. A complete art course of seven 
subjects in detail, fullyillustrated. Made 
easyforanyone tolearn. Drawing, per- 
ctive, figure drawing, pen-and-ink 
etching, cartoons, water-color painting 
and oilpainting. Artcourses costing $50 





and up can give you no more. You will be amazed how 
— 'y you can learn. Send forthese books to- 
jay. \\/ e pay postage. Complete course only $1. sy 
No more to pay. Vondy Art Institute, 940 N. 
Orenge Drive, Hollywood, Californie. 
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WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


National Director: Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 
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A CINEMA’S LESSON 

A lesson may be learned from the popular 
cinema adapted from the play “The Late 
Christopher Bean.” The story is about an 
artist who died poor and unknown. His paint- 
ings became popular long after his death and 
were sought for by dealers and connoisseurs. 
The search led to the farm house where he 
caded his days and his canvases were found 
to have been used to patch the attic eaves— 
even to mend the chicken house roof. Sev- 
eral priceless paintings had been rescued by 
the servant from a bonfire started by the 
farmer’s wife when she was clearing the barn 
of “rubbish.” Great was the consternation 
in the family when they found that the paint- 
ings they had discarded in favor of chromos 
were worth many thousands of dollars. 

The story is not as fantastic as it may 
seem. There have been scores of cases similar 
to this in real life, for no one can tell whether 
the work of an unknown artist may not he 
worth great sums in the future. 

Now is the golden opportunity for clubs 
and individuals to purchase, for a triflng sum, 
paintings by American artists, which may 
in time be worth fortunes. Never before 
were good paintings and sculpture offered at 
such reasonable prices. By all means, if you 
have courage, buy what you yourself honestly 
like best. But you cannot, go very far wrong, 
if you feel you need assistance, if the paintings 
have the endorsement of a jury or of a re- 
liable art gallery. 

The members of Women’s Clubs all over 
the country, have built or are building beau- 
tiful club houses. No expense is spared to 
make them models of good taste in architecture 
and interior decoration. But, sad to say, the 
walls are very often bare. Recently, however, 
in a great many clubs all over the United 
States, arrangements have been made between 
artists and art departments for paintings to 
be purchased on the installment plan—small 
entertainments given each month, generally 
contract groups, provide the funds to keep the 
payments made regularly. And finally another 
painting is owned. 

ie, 


A SAVING GRACE 
The popular art pilgrimages to galleries and 
museums, together with courses on art appre- 
ciation, are of great value to women in the 
development of a discriminating taste in art. 
The popular demand now is for a good paint- 
ing or etching instead of the commercial print 
and horrible chromo too often seen on the 
walls of homes of the past generation. The 
depression has brought about one good thing, 
and that is the recognition that the possession 
of works of art is no longer the exclusive 
privilege of the rich, and that it is possible 
to buy beautiful paintings by living American 

artists for a very reasonable sum. 

* 7 * 


PENNSYLVANIA’S PRIZE 
Mrs. James Bertram Hervey writes: “May 
I, in behalf of the Pennsylvania clubwomen 
thank you and Tue Arr Dicesr for arranging 
such an educational piece of work for us, and 
tell you we felt it a privilege to be a part 


in such a contest. We are giving the Guy 
Wiggins painting, ‘Mid-Winter,’ considerable 
publicity in papers and magazines through- 
out the state. I will have it placed in the 
art gallery of the Philomusian Club, Phila- 
delphia, where its background will be both 
permanent and beautiful. A brass plate will’ 
be made for it properly inscribed and a light 
placed over it.” She added: “Naturally in 
every case when I am lecturing to clubs I 
have mentioned the joy of having Tue Art 
Dicest in my home twice a month, the help 
it has proven in my work and the intimate 
knowledge it contains.” A message from Mr. 
Guy Wiggins, the generous donor of the prize, 
states that the painting will be in the Philo 
musian Club in time for Christmas. 

Mention has already been made of the en- 
thusiastic acceptance of the painting, “Breton 
Fisher Folk,” given by Mr. Gordon Grant 
and won by New Jersey. A recent letter 
came from the chairman expressing thanks 
for the great pleasure the award gave to the 
clubwomen. She said: “We are proud to be 
in possession of such a beautiful painting by 
an artist of Mr. Gordon Grant’s reputation, 
but we are still prouder to have won an 
honorable record. Perhaps you do not realize 
the immense cultural stimulus the contest was 
to us. Many of us who worked on it can 
never forget that during a very difficult Sum- 
mer due to the depression, we were lifted to 
greater heights, so that material things seemed 
unimportant.” 

* * * 


A COMMUNITY CONTEST 

The Montclair Art Museum, New Jersey, is 
conducting a unique contest which art asso- 
ciations and women’s clubs perhaps would like 
to copy. It is based on suggestions made by 
Mr. F. Ballard Williams and is entitled “Walks 
in Montclair in Search of Beauty.” The plan 
is to have the citizens of the town send to the 
director of the museum lists of beauty spots 
they have observed. From the suggestions 
in these lists and the brief descriptions sub- 
mitted, a committee will make decisions as to 
what shall be included in the book the mu- 
seum is planning to publish as an informal 
pocket guide to the most beautiful features in 
Montclair. 

The slogan of the booklet will be: “Let 
us appreciate, preserve, and add to the beauty 
of our town.” Photographs may be included 
in the contest, and these will be used in a 
photographic exhibition in the museum in the 
spring. Prizes are to be given and the names 
of the winners will be announced in February, 


1934. » 
* * @*@ 


ART ON THE RADIO 

Mrs. Henry Ness, chairman of the Art Divi- 
sion of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, is putting over a big project. It is a 
national radio program on “The Arts of Amer- 
ica” to be broadcast over a national network, 
under the management of the American Fed- 
eration of Arts. Full details will be found in 
another column of Tue Art Dicest. Every 
woman interested in art should help in as- 
sembling a great radio audience. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


tional Chairman : F. Ballard Wiilliams 
Nate? West 57th Street, New York City 


tional Secretary : Wilford S. Conrow 
arte West 57th Street, New York City 


National Regional Chapters Committee 
Chairman: George Pearse Ennis 
681 5th Avenue, New York City 





National Vice-Chairman : Albert T. Reid 
103 Park Avenue, New York City 


National Treasurer : Gordon H. Grant 
137 East 66th Street, New York City 


National Committee on Technic and Education 
Chairman : Walter Beck 
‘Innisfree,’ Millbrook, N. Y. 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
for contemporary American art and artists. 


——_———————— 


HEARING ON NEW YORK STATE 
RETAIL SALES TAX 

On Dec. 20, 1933, a hearing for the exemp- 
tion of artists from the provisions of the Re- 
tail Sales Tax Law was held before Commis- 
sioner John H. Thompson, at the Sales Tax 
Bureau, 80 Centre Street, Borough of Man- 
hattan, City of New York. 

In addition to Wilfred S. Strachenfeld, coun- 
sel retained by the collaborating art organiza- 
tions, the following were present and repre- 
sented in the various groups named: 

F. Ballard Williams, National Chairman of 
the American Artists Professional League. 

Ernest Peixotto, President of the Mural 
Painters. 

Robert Aitken, Vice-President of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design. 

Wilford S. Conrow, National Secretary of 
the American Artists Professional League, and 
for the Municipal Art Society. 

John Scott Williams, Vice-President of the 
Architectural League. 

Albert T. Reid, National Vice-Chairman of 
the American Artists Professional League, and 
for the Fine Arts Foundation and the Artists 
Guild. 

George Lober, Vice-President of the National 
Sculpture Society. 

Dean Cornwell, for the Society of Illustra- 
tors. 

Reeves Lewenthal, for the National Commis- 
sion to Advance American Art. 

The basis for this application was the con- 
tention that the artist is a professional man 
tendering service primarily to which delivery 
of personal property is incidental. It was 
strongly stressed that the artist is important 
to the community, for its development cultur- 
ally and as a civilized pecple; that he brings 
a service to beauty, ethics and aesthetics. He 
is the leader of such development and the true 
historian of the cultural and civilized accom- 
plishments of his generation. 

The exemptions granted to the other learned 
professions were demanded for the artist. 
Proof was advanced that in the contempla- 
tion of the Legislature and the Commission 
proposing the tax, it was the conscious inten- 
tion of both to exempt the artist from taxation; 
the Legislature had before it estimates of the 
probable income and it deliberately excluded 
the artist from this tax. 
~ Decisions of Federal Courts and other States 
were placed in the record proving the artist 
was always considered a professional man ren- 
dering the highest form of service for the best 
interest of society and its development. 

Space does not permit enlargement upon the 
argument advanced for exemption of artists 
as a class. 

Argument was also made for exemption of 
artists practising various mediums. Evidence 
was submitted that the mural painters, 
stained glass designers and sculptors are ex- 
empt from taxation because they improve real 
Property. The Commission has given exemp- 
tion to building contractors. 

Sculptors’ small statuary, portrait painters, 
landscape painters, figure painters and etchers 
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were claimed to be exempt because their serv- 
ices are represented by their genius and con- 
ception transplanted into cold mediums, that 
such genius is the paramount reason for the 
purchase of their works, and the paints, canvas, 
marble and bronze are of no value without the 
artist’s genius and skill. 

Illustrators and cartoonists were claimed to 
be exempt because they sell only the right 
to reproduce. Reproduction is an intangible 
right and is exempt. 

A supplemental brief, enlarging on the rights 
to file mechanic’s liens by the sculptors, mural 
painters and stained glass designers has been 
submitted in addition to claims for the gen- 
eral exemption of all artists on the ground of 
service. 

Commissioner Thompson stated that he 
would present the facts to the full Tax Com- 
mission and that our counsel would be advised 
of its decision. 


OILS, DRIERS AND VARNISHES 
Some Excerpts from the Lectures of 
MARTIN FISCHER 
Made by 
LUCIA D. LEFFINGWELL 
All forms of painting are in essence the same 
in that (1) a powdered pigment is always 
made to stay in place by (2) a binder of 
some sort. Both water-color and oil painting, 
for example, are produced with the same 
colored substance but in the first instance they 
are held together and attached to paper by 
a water-soluble glue of some sort, while in 
the second, they are held together and attached 
to a linen, wood or other surface by oil. The 
following paragraphs deal with the oils thus 
employed, with the “varnishes” often used in 
connection therewith and with the “driers” at 
times added to those materials to hasten the 

solidification of the oil film. 

1. OILS—Chemically considered, oils are fats, 
that is to say, compounds of a fatty acid with 
an alcohol. As the number of fatty acids is 
also the number of the alcohols, it follows that 
the number of combinations that may be made 
therefrom is also very large, which explains 
why the variety of fats is so limitless and why 
they differ so markedly in their qualities. Fats 
that remain liquid at ordinary temperatures are 
called oils (like linseed, cotton or olive oil) 
while those that are solid are called fats (like 
lard or suet) or waxes (like stearine or bees- 
wax). 

Of the hundreds of oils bestowed upon man 
by nature, the oil-painter has primary interest 
in just one group, that of the so-called “drying” 
oils. Only certain oils have this “drying” 
quality and these are the ones that the old 
masters used for grinding with their pigments 
to produce those ready-to-use pasty mixtures 
which the modern painter most commonly buys 
reeady-made as “tube cclors.” The oils most 
frequently used are linseed oil, perilla oil, pop- 
py-seed oil or walnut oil. Sometimes the man- 
ufacturer gives these things (or mixtures of 
them) a proprietary name and doubles their 
price, but the fundamentals of what the paint- 
er works with, and needs, are not thereby 
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Schneider & Co., Inc. 
* 
ARTIST’S MATERIALS 


EXCLUSIVELY 
® 


Mail orders executed 


128 West 68th St., New York 
TRafalgar 7-8553 


‘Papers for ‘Printing 
Etchings, Wood-cuts, Lithographs 


Soft Japanese and European 
Hand, Mould and Machine Made 


A large variety of Sur- 
faces and Textures. Prices 
and Samples on request. 


Carried in stock by 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
109 East 31st Street New York City 










TIZ(AN 


ARTIST OIL COLORS 


Old la + Imported ingredients = 
feces of Rare Brilliance 


At Artists’ Supply Stores or Write Us for Price List. 


TIZIAW COLOR CO.., sour auc RocaesTER, WY. 





changed. These oils or the pigment mixtures 
made with them, “dry” when exposed to air. 
Actually, this does not happen. Upon con- 
tact with the air, the oils lose their liquid na- 
ture and become hard because of a chemical 
change in the oil. This change is due to a 
taking up of oxygen from the air (technically 
put, the previously liquid fat is “oxidized” in- 
to a new set of compounds which are solid). 
The native oils that do this best are the typi- 
cal drying oils; those that do it not so well are 
known as “half-drying” oils. These merely 
“eum”—an expression better understood in the 
machine shops where such oils have been used 
to lubricate the bearings of machinery. Some 
oils never “dry” (like castor oil) therefore they 
never “gum”; which makes them the best of 
machinery lubricants but the worst of oils 
from the oil painter’s point of view.* 

Of the various drying oils that the fine arts 
painter might use, which shall he choose? 

2. LINSEED OIL—Because available in 
large quantity, because most uniform in com- 
position from year to year, because inexpensive, 
and because tested by the centuries since its 
inception into the fine arts, the modern painter 
should make linseed oil the binder of his 
choice. But in buying it he must specify a pale 
raw, cold-pressed, untreated article. This is 
not altogether easily found. The raw oil 
of the ordinary paint shop is likely to be dark 
and that from the fine arts dealer pale, but 
bleached. 

[To be Continued in 


*The matter is of importance because paint 
manufacturers not only add such _ half-drying 
or non-drying oils to their fast drying pigment 
mixtures to “slow them down’’ but because it 
is an old trick of the “restorers’”’ to add a little 
olive oil or similar material to their linseed oil- 
varnish mixtures to avoid too rapid drying and 
“cracking.’”’ The trouble is that too much is 
used so that the oil films remain sticky or gummy 
for months or years afterwards. 


Next Issue] 
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Husband and Wife Join in Show of Sculpture Dissimilar:in Style 


“Man and Beast,”’° by Gustav Bohland. 


A joint exhibition of sculpture, in which 
Gustav Bohland and his wife, Eileen Parnell, 
are participating, is being held at the Marie 
Sterner Galleries, New York, until Jan. 13. 
Mr. Bohland is mostly represented by por- 
traits and creative impressions in metal and 
wood, while Mrs. Bohland contributes bronzes 
for gardens and wood carvings. 

In cutting her wood carvings, Mrs. Bohland 
employs a most modern implement in the 


Cash and Art 


With the upturn in general business definite- 
ly under way, according to ‘official indices, 
artists are beginning to wonder when “the 
good old days” will return to them. ‘That 
condition may be indefinitely postponed unless 
the artist himself mend his own “code of 
fair competition,” to judge from a talk on 
“Business and Art,” given by Frederick 
Schwankovsky at the Laguna Beach Associa- 
tion Galleries. An abstract from the speech 
follows: 

“Before the artist is going to sell as many 
pictures as he could, he must, as a class, 
Icarn how tc treat the dealer and the gallery. 
As things are now most of the work done 
around galleries is just a labor of love, and 
there is no profit in it. This is wrong and 
hurts the whole game of art. 

“Associated with every gallery should be a 
teal salesman. Now this salesman is going 
to do no real work for others just for fun, 
and the artist should see to it that he will 
get a good commission cn the promotion of 
sales, whether the final deal is made in the 
gallery or at the artist’s studio—for a different 
picture. 

“In the piano business, years ago, it didn’t 
pay to sell a piano on less than 100 per cent 
profit, because the overhead was so great, the 
commissions to be paid so many. But the 
firm I was connected with did a million dol- 
lars gross a year in business. Salesmen fol- 
lowed up prospects because there was a living 
in it. Picture salesmen usually just sit tight 
unless the sale is to take place in the gallery, 
because there is nothing in it otherwise. 

“Many artists display a picture in a gallery 





form of an electric drill, and is often found 
in her studio partially concealed by ‘clouds 
of flying wood dust. Born in Ireland, she 
became interested in sculpture after. brief 
career on the English stage. For a while 
she studied in England, but completed her 
studies as the pupil of Alexander Archipenko 
in New York. Although Mrs. Bohland has 
participated in different exhibitions throughout 
the country, this is the first time a major 


and ask $1,000 for it because they don’t expect 
to sell it, but feel that this big price will 
make it easier to get $500 in their own studio. 
lf the gallery were furnished with a sdiesman 
who could afford te try to sell pictures fer 
the artist, this sort of thing would not be 
practiced, but rather the artist would hope to 
sell in the gallery and put the reaf® selling 
price on his picture there. To play fair with 
a gallery, public or private, the artist should 
not undersell .the gallery. 

“One trouble about gallery sales ig that a 
poor salesman (and no other kind can be 
obtained on the mere pittance or less now 
to be made selling contemporary art) will talk 
a customer into and out of' a sale again and 
get him all confused. The poor salesman 
favors certain artists and thus creates sus- 
picion and ill feeling among artists, who right- 
ly feel that only the work of a favored artist 
will be sold. The real salesman will help 


At Saugatuck 
Checkered with light 
In the shade 
On the ground, 
Blonde head surveying 
A shadowy mound, 
Does the bright and the warm 
Quite bountiful form 
Of the sand entice you? 
Or does the rim 
Of your pencil skim 
With more of a vim 
O’er the long and the slim 
Graceful line 
Of the cedar? 
]. D. D., while visiting the art class at 
Saugatuck, Mich. 


“An Idyll,” by Eileen Parnell. 


group of pieces has been shown together. 

Mr. Bohland was born in Austria and 
studied first at Cooper Union, New York 
and later at the Beaux Arts Institute am 
the National Academy of Design. This likes 
wise is the first time he has exhibited a 
group together. The distinct contrast 
tween the two sculptors, which is so unusui 
for a husband and wife working in the 
medium, provides a note of interest. 


the customer to decide on the picture the 
customer likes best. 
“There is only one bona fide reason 
buying a picture and that is not because the 
artist has taken prizes, or is highly rated 
the critics. The one real reason for buyi 
a picture is because one wants to own # 
wants it on his wall. Buying pictures as am 
investment primarily means the commerci 
ing art, and is not the motive that works fof 
the real development -of art as such. It # 
art speculation. 
“The good salesman, then, will not favor 
certain painters, but work to please the cu! 
tomer. Often working frankly for money if 
the most lofty sort of motive in business, and 
usually other motives are just camouflage. | 
“The first business of the artist as a busi 
ness man is to develop good salesmen for his 
work, and make it worth their while to sell 
his pictures, Sales galleries should be honest) 
with artists, and by the same token artist# 
should be honest with sales galleries. 
“The antiquated nineteenth century roman* 
ticism about art, which considers money a8 @ 
sordid interloper, must pass away, and the) 
artists must render unto Caesar that which 
is Caesar’s. 
“Nothing will make art flourish so quickly 
as the proper monetary response. A trained 
salesman just itches to take a hand in the 
badly botched business of exhibitions as they 
are now run—only there is nothing in it for 
him. Furthermore, there will be nothing # 
it until the artists quit depending on prizes 
awarded by juries who always do something: 
queer, and depend instead on sales to satis 
fied customers as do those who make auto) 
mobiles and pianos.” 
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